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Remember the man who wanted 


a law against machinery? 


E actually tried to get such a law passed in 
1933. He thought new, improved machines 


~~ a 


put men out of work. 
Nobody was ever more wrong. 


First, if he had had his way, we would have lost the 
war long ago. It is only America’s modern, faster 
machine tools that have made it possible for this 
country to turn out more weapons in two years than 
cur enemies were able to make in ten. 


Second, if he had had his way, we never would have 
recovered from the depression. Better tools enable a 
workman to turn out more and better products which 
means these products cost less. That means more 
people can and will buy them, and ¢hat is what makes 
jobs—it is the only way to make jobs—good jobs at 
good wages... But the less a man makes, the higher 
its cost; the fewer people there are who can buy it— 
and the sooner the market is saturated and the work- 
man’s job finished. That workman has idled Aimse/f 
out of his job. 


When this war is over, there will be hundreds of 
thousands of modern machine tools in America. 
Used efficiently to make peace-time goods at low cost, 
they will give everyone more of the things we all T] 
will need, at a price more people can pay—and that 

is the way and the only way our returning soldiers 
can be sure of the jobs they deserve. 
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The rubber navy -a fleet a week 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT workman is unfolding a ship. 
When it’s unwrapped and pumped 
it will be another of those cargo 
ying boats you see in the back- 
hid — able to carry 6,000 pounds. 
ne navy wanted a boat capable of 
ing supplies from ships to shores 
te there were no docks. They 
ited it of rubber so several could 
artied, collapsed, on a supply ship 
out taking up valuable space — 
pumped up when needed. Several 
ipanies started making them. 
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The accepted method was to cure 
rubberized fabric, cut it to shape, and 
cement the edges. As many as seven 
coats of cement were needed; each had 
to dry; and even then the seam was 
none too strong. 

B. F. Goodrich men set out to find 
a better, faster way. They built forms, 
the shape of the finished boat. Then 
they cut the uncured rubberized fabric, 
shaped it over these forms, and vul- 
canized it. In vulcanizing, the rubber 
flowed together at the seams, making 
a stronger joint. Only one coat of 


cement was needed. The result by the 
B. F. Goodrich method was a stronger 
boat made in less time. Vulcanizing 
at first took 15 hours. New methods 
brought it down to three hours and 
finally to only 50 minutes. 

B. F. Goodrich is turning out a 
whole fleet every week (the number is 
secret) and has made its methods and 
experience available to all other 
manufacturers. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Industrial Products Division, 


Akron, Ohio. FGA 


B.F. Goodrich 
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“My extra dollars 


eee WAR BONDS! 
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Inflation*” 


Be 


Many Americans have extra income at their disposal 


these days. It’s money that could be a menace to all of us, for too much 


spending at a time when civilian merchandise is limited would naturally 


shove prices sky-high. 


Fortunately, we have in War Bonds a ready-made device that can stop 


Inflation. Every dollar you put in this satest of investments is a dollar which 


you will have for necessary post-war purchases, and a dollar which will no 


longer help shove prices out of reach. War Bonds are essential from two 


points of view. They provide our men with fighting weapons. They also 


protect us here at home. 


At SSSI’, we’re buying War Bonds regularly ...and then, buying a few 


extra ones. We’re turning out ball and roller bearings to help put the skids 


under the Axis . . . and our dollars are helping in the fight for Victory. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


siness i: Diplomacy 


Foreign economic operations of the 
sited States will shoulder aside silk- 
tand-tail-coat gag from now on 
hwo business men use the power they 
ve just been given. Appointment of 
iward R. Stettinius, Jr., as Under Sec- 
sy of State and of Leo T. Crowley 
Foreign Economic Administrator 
ows that the White House means 


psiness. } 
For the first time, the U. S. now has 


e machinery for a hard-hitting foreign 
onomic policy. 
|S Crowley's new outfit, OFEA, ab- 
a rhs three independent organizations 


Hamnich formerly handled foreign opera- 
“Bus—Crowley’s own Office of Eco- 
omic Warfare, Stettinius’ Lend-Lease 
jministration, and Herbert Lehman’s 
fice of Foreign Relief & Rehabilita- 


ana; 

. Md ». It also swallows up the State 
ging HiDent.’s Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
‘hard Gi ination, which attempted to tie our 
ductiogmmorganized economic policies together 
Financammd succeeded only in getting into every- 
- ye’s hair. 

udd | 


owley Forced Issue 


Crowley emerges from the shakeup as 
unofhicial “Secretary of State for For- 
Economic Affairs.” The under- 
pnding is that he is to have his head 
all except the broadest — deci- 
os. He and Stettinius will work as a 
um, Crowley carrying the ball, Stet- 
pius running interference for him in 
he State Dept. 
Crowley himself forced the showdown 
the White House. If Sec. Cordell 
ull had agreed to absorb the Office 
Economic Warfare, Crowley would 
we retired from the scene willingly. 
. with constant sniping by Hull’s 
hf, he put it to Hull on a take-it-or- 
eep-your-hands-off basis. Hull refused 
cs either. The new alignment is the 
ult. 
Crowley’s OEW and the two agen- 
s transferred to him—Lend-Lease and 
meign Relief—eventually will be con- 
jidated into a single unit. The new 
p probably will stand as long as Hull 
mains Secretary of State. 
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las a Russian Angle 


Merging Lend-Lease into the new 
FEA left Stettinius out of a job, but 

was not the main reason the Presi- 
it pulled him into the State Dept. 
nte’s gingerly handling of economic 
erations has convinced Roosevelt that 
doesn’t understand the economic ap- 
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proach. More and more, he is relying 
on pragmatic business men to handle ne- 
gotiations. 

Moreover, in the all-important job 
of getting along with Russia, business 
men like Stettinius and W. Averell Har- 
riman, head of an economic mission to 
Russia last year, have got along bet- 
ter with the Soviets than some of our 
professional diplomats. 

Harriman, incidentally, is slated to 
become the next ambassador to Moscow. 


Global Job for Lehman 


Lehman will mark time as special as- 
sistant to the President until November, 
when he will take over the United Na- 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, which will be set up at the next 
big international food conference. Mur- 
tay Latimer, on leave from the Railroad 
Retirement Board, will take over what 
remains of Lehman’s outfit under Crow- 
ley. Bernhard Knollenberg, now senior 
Deputy Administrator of Lend-Lease, 
will move into Stettinius’ spot. Laugh- 
lin Currie, on loan from the White 
House, will continue to head up OEW. 


+ 
Truman’s New Line 


The Truman committee of the Sen- 
ate, which has had a big hand in keep- 
ing the war production program on the 
track, is now trying to figure what in- 
fluence it can exert on the postwar pe- 
riod. It doesn’t see any future in a war 
contracts muckraking expedition such 
as followed the last war, thinks damages 
recovered by postwar exposure of any 
frauds would be negligible. More in- 
teresting to committee members is a 
project aimed at insuring the survival 
of warborn industries and materials that 
hold promise of high peacetime value. 


First Project—Magnesium 


Of particular fascination to the Tru- 
man group is the field of light met- 
als, notably magnesium. Members are 


Other Washington reports in this 
issue include: War Miracle—1944 
Output, page 15; Civilian Funnel, 
17; WPB Simplifies, 24; Navy Is 
Balked, 27; Glycerin Is Back, 34; 
Higher Oil Price?, 38; Big “VT” 
Credit, 106. Washington trends of 
importance to management are also 
discussed weekly in The Outlook and 
other regular departments of Business 
Week. 


saying that nothing should be permitted 
to restrain the impetus that the war has 
given the production of this magic 
metal. They are talking about bringing 
pressure for the creation of magnesium 
fabricating facilities (now a bottleneck) 
and for the encouragement of manu- 
facturers in developing programs for 
wide utilization of magnesium. 


v 
Postwar Hush-Hush 


Reluctance of war contractors to talk 
postwar plans openly for fear of incur- 
ring official displeasure is reaching a 
pretty pass, now that many of them 
ive in fear of cutbacks and cancellations 
for other reasons. 

The situation has been particularly 
sensitive in California ever since the 
War Production Board announced that, 
wherever necessary, it would scale the 
Golden State’s war business down to 
match the labor supply. 

When a California legislative com- 
mittee recently opened a hearing in Los 
Angeles to appraise postwar problems, 
only one man from the aircraft parts 
industry showed up. He said others were 
afraid that if they spoke, the govern- 
ment might kick out their contracts. 
So arrangements were made to take 
their testimony by questionnaire, in- 
formation to be node public, names 


withheld. 
v 


“Little Steel” Bypass 


Vigorous complaints by railroad 
union leaders underline the probability 
that an emergency board’s recommen- 
dation limiting a wage increase to 300,- 
000 rail operating employees to 4¢ an 
hour may be the last major restraining 
action under the Little Steel formula. 

The yardstick (15% above Jan. 1, 
1941, rates) won’t be scrapped outright 
because it is working to hold the line 
in most run-of-the-mill wage cases. But 
it will be bypassed to an increasing 
extent from now on because the govern- 
ment has found that “solid” wage freez- 
ing hurts production. 


Ways around the Line 


By “reclassifying” the wages of em- 
ployees of the Boeing Aircraft Co.’s 
Washington plants, the National War 
Labor Board gave virtually every em- 
ployee a wage boost, even though the 
company’s wage scale had been adjusted 
previously in line with Little Steel. Pres- 
ent indications are that the new Illinois 
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Reunion on the Field of Battle 


ben the 
These are Fairchild alumni—fighting men from Nor- ing, which caused so many fatalities in the last wage’ 
. —_— : , on" s had 
way, Canada, the U.S. A. The trainee, behind a 175 or a 200 horsepower Rang. ¢5, 
Though they come from different parts of the world, engine, just “pours on the coal” and he’s quickly Mid by 1 
these skillful warriors of the United Nations Air Forces the air with a lot of runway to spare. 4 to 5 
have much in common. And when it comes to acrobatics, which give a traing pducers. 
Typical of thousands of fliers on every fighting front, an intimate feel of the controls and teach him instin we 
each was given an intensive course in a Fairchild Pri- tive flying, a Fairchild is the answer to an instructor hee 
mary Trainer as one important step on the road to prayer. No need to crush the student’s confidence Mi hit on 
winning his wings. Their meeting upon some distant telling him not to dive at 200 miles an hour. Just teal the sh 
airfield is virtually a reunion of “old grads” of the him all the tricks in the bag, with the full knowledgi{tat th 
same Alma Mater. that safety has been built into every inch of eve table 
It is easy to understand why the Air Forces choose Fairchild Trainer. = 
Fairchilds for primary training. Maneuverability with great safety, and rugged land 
There is the element of added safety. For example: characteristics—for which all Fairchild trainet Syry 
quick take-offs and steep climbs can be performed by are famous—provide the foundation stone of Fairchild 
novices in a Fairchild Trainer without danger of stall- “touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” span 
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tract, providing substantial in- 
Swill be approved by NWLB 


Ee cent of wages to the “going 
and installation of wage-incentive 
»ms also are working to thaw frozen 
structures. 


v 
Subsidy Armistice 


ar Food Administrator Marvin 
’ hope of getting speedy congres- 
roval of his food production 
subsidy program for 1944 has evapo- 
into thin air. 
Neadline for the eventual compro- 
is Dec. 31, when the Commodity 
dit Corp. will expire if not renewed 
ific congressional action. Evi- 
¢ of how Congress feels towards 
food program was concretely shown 
m, for nearly a week, Jones couldn’t 
da single member of the House who 
willing to introduce the life-exten- 
bill. 
he major point of controversy is the 
mt of Jones’ proposal to set con- 
et food price ceilings at levels that 
xt less than farm support prices, 
differences to be made up by subsi- 
The Administration has the upper 
however, because, in spite of 
gress’ opposition to certain features 
he subsidy program, it isn’t willing 
acept the responsibility for killing 
whole thing. 


ik Spoiled Hopes 


Jones’ strategy for lining up the farm 
pnizations on his side was upset 
en the White House forced him to 
titute the milk subsidy before Con- 
ss had a chance to pass on it. This 
ls for offsetting increased costs of 
by making subsidy payments of 
to 50¢ per cwt. to whole milk 
bMducers. 

The subsidy alone won’t solve the 
ik shortage problem. Feed shortage 
the real trouble, and officials haven’t 
hit on a practical plan of distribut- 
the short supplies (page 14). Worry 
that the feed will go into the more 
itable hogs and poultry than into 
ity COWS. 


v 
Survey the Survey 


Appointment of a joint Army-Navy 
duction Survey Committee won't 
» WPB’s quiet but determined cam- 
ign to force the services to scale down 
necessarily ambitious programs. 

The new committee, appointed by 
loint Chiefs of Staff on orders from 
ident Roosevelt, is supposed to re- 
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view procurement programs arid recom- 
mend changes to bring them in line 
with battle experience—which, to civil- 
ians, means to cut them down. 

Production officials think this is fine 
so far as it goes but doubt the ability 
of anyone to audit his own books. They 
suspect that a critical survey of procure- 
ment in the light of battle experience 
would result in sweeping cutbacks in 
many more lines than have been hit so 
far, release considerably more material 
for civilian supply. 

Hitch is that the officials can’t prove 
their suspicions because battles to date 
haven’t been full-scale. 


Y 
Fixed-Fee Contracts Stay 


Discussion of the propriety of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts, revived by Ber- 
nard Baruch’s condemnation of such 
contracts, won’t get anywhere. 

Sen. Homer Ferguson, a member of 
the Truman committee investigating 
the conduct of the war, has slapped in 
a prohibitory bill, but the Truman com- 
mittee itself has consistently refrained 
from recommending legislative correc- 
tives for any abuses into which it probes. 
It gets quicker, more effective results 
by applying direct pressure to sore spots 
and, in this instance, is disposed to be- 
lieve that the cure would be worse than 
the disease. 


Contracts can’t be made in a vacuum, 
and the Truman committee’s conclu- 
sion is that, where foreknowledge of the 
work to be done and of its probable 
cost is not adequate, the “iasurance 
charges” included in a fixed price con- 
tract are likely to be so high as to exceed 
any waste encountered in the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee practice. 


WPB Agrees 


Labor hoarding is encouraged to some 
extent by cost-plus-fixed-fee contracting, 
in WPB’s view. Since his fee is fixed, 
the contractor doesn’t make a nickel 
more--or less—by putting idle men into 
his costs, but chances are that if he were 
selling at a fixed price he wouldn’t cut 
his profit by keeping many men handy 
just in case he needed them. 

However, WPB’s conclusion is the 
same as the Truman committec’s. 
Agency heads ask how it is possible to 
figure a close fixed-price contract on a 
me that has 99 design changes rung 
on it before it leaves the assembly line. 


Vv 
WMC Wants Contract Power 


War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt’s worries about the man- 
power muddle were slightly eased this 
week by his belief that he had succeeded 
in putting a representative on the inter- 


Warren has thrown a_ monkey 
wrench into WPB’s last hope of 
working out a uniform termination 
clause for government contracts. Pro- 
curement officers say now that it will 
be up to Congress to lay down a 
detailed policy specifying how and 
when contractors are to get termina- 
tion settlements and what overn- 
ment departments are to 
them. 

@ Services Ruled Out—The Comp- 
troller General contends that the 
armed services have no legal right to 
make settlements on terminated con- 
tracts. The General Accounting Of- 
fice, he says, is the only agency with 
authority to handle claims against 
the government. Hence, it should 
review each termination settlement 
before any money is paid out to a 
contractor. 

The whole argument hinges on 
the neat legal question of whether 
a contract continues in force after 
the services tell a manufacturer to 


andle 


Contract Termination—Job for Congress 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. 


stop making the product they or- 
dered. The Army and Navy have 
authority to make payments under 
contracts. They have assumed that 
this gave them power to make ter- 
mination settlements. The General 
Accounting Office argues that, once 
the Army cancels an order, its con- 
tract is dead, and that what the 
manufacturer has then is not a con- 
tractual right but a claim for dam- 
ages, which the Army has no author- 
ity to handle. 
e Figures Lacking—Another compli- 
cation is that nobody knows how 
much money the termination settle- 
ments will involve, or even how 
many contracts will be subject to 
termination. The Army has only a 
rough estimate of the number of 
prime contracts it has let, and it has 
almost no notion at all of the number 
and size of the subcontracts that ex- 
tend down through the various levels 
of industry. 

Just what Congress can do to break 
the deadlock isn’t clear yet. 


Does a riveter, chipper, weld- 
er or chemical worker, busy at his 
job, care that in the manufacture 
of Willson protective lenses we dis- 
card tons and tons of glass every 
year? Perhaps he hasn’t given it a 
thought, but Willson throws away 
glass which the worker’s own eyes 
would say was perfect...the flaws of 
which only delicate scientific ma- 
chines can detect. Such _ rigid 
inspection may save that worker’s 
eyes some day—and actually in- 
creases his efficiency every day. 

All Willson protection is scientifi- 
cally engineered. That is why so 
many Safety Directors and Pur- 
chasing Agents specify “Willson or 
equivalent”’ for all kinds of head, 
eyeand lung protective equipment. 
For 73 years Willson has set the 
standard. 


Willson Heavy-Duty 
Cup Goggles, RR50 


‘Composition cups for use 
pg jobs, where hu- 
midity and lens-fogging 
are problems. Unusua 
amount of ventilation. 
50 mm. clear Super 


Tough lenses. 
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agency Procurement Policy Board which 
rules on contract placement. He regards 
this as a big step toward straightenin 
out his troubles, because it gives WM 
a chance to clamp down on letting con- 
tracts in labor shortage areas. 

However, neither WPB nor Procure- 
ment Policy officials would confirm that 
WMC has been given a seat on the 
board. 


More Critical Areas 


WPB admits that placemest of con- 
tracts without regard to the local labor 
supply has been responsible for a large 
part of the manpower tangle. One of 
the first jobs of the “little WPBs” page 
24) 1s to see to it that the procurement 
agencies look at manpower before they 
leap with orders. 

Meanwhile, WMC has increased its 
list of critical labor shortage areas from 
59 to 71. 


v 
Price-Profit Policy 


A clear-cut declaration of OPA’s 
policy on prices is in the works. Chester 
Bowles, the agency’s general manager, 
intends to go on the record within the 
next few weeks. The declaration should 
settle such questions as how much con- 
sideration OPA will give to profits 
when adjusting an industry’s ceilings. 

Profits again became a hot issue when 
word leaked out that producers of vita- 
min products would be forced to slash 
prices. OPA officials have been citing 
the industry’s favorable profits status as 
proof that they could stand it (BW— 
Sep.18"43,p92). 


It's Bowles’ Show 


Rumors that Prentiss M. Brown will 
tesign as Price Administrator are being 
revived but it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference now. Bowles is running the 
show. Brown can quit anytime now 
without being vulnerable to the charge: 
that he left Bowles holding the bag. 


7 
Stretching Shoe Leather 


Indefinite extension of shoe ration 
stamp No. 18 hasn’t been granted just 
to avert a last-minute buying rush by 
providing an overlap between stamps, 
but to stretch dwindling supplies of sole 
leather a little further. Next stamp to 
be validated, the first airplane stamp in 
Ration Book III (OPA te nicknamed 
it “walking with wings”), may have to 
last six months or longer. 

WPB is pushing production of plastic 
and synthetic rubber soles (BW—Aug. 


paces ps although there won; 
enough of these to ease the ping 
leather much. Meanwhile, it js 
ning to give the repair trade a} 
share of what sole leather there ;; 
keep shoes on the hoof ; } 
dition. 
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Airlines Invited South made C 
Bitumin 


Civil Aeronautics Board is apaig DE 
viting applications for air route cq 
cates from this country into the ¢ 
bean, Mexico, and South Americ, 

The first call, one year ago, appar 
was instigated by the Army and 
later withdrawn upon objections }y 
Navy. The idea then was to supplen 
the extreme shortage of surface ; 
ping. This time, it’s a good neigi 
deal. ’ 

Presumably, if the “invited” | 
don’t pay their way, they will be 
sidized with high rates. 

While thus proceeding with line 
Latin America, the Administratio 
holding in abeyance all transocean 
plications pending determination of 
eign air policy—which seems to ; 
the Western Hemisphere is not regar 
as “foreign.” 
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Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Machine Tool Division of WPI 
working on a plan for contract term 
tion under which tool manufacti 
would complete all orders in the wqjommer 
when they get notice of cancella 
and turn the tools over to a Def 
Plant Corp. pool. This DPC 
would pay the manufacturer and 
the tools to the next contractor 
needs them. 

Office of Civilian Requirement 
wondering whether—since postwar 
ning affects the civilian economy 
shouldn’t become a_ brood hen 
the manufacturers who want a littl 
this, that, and the other to cary 
experiments angled to postwar. S 
WPB top officials admit that the 1 
rial might be found but won't face 
charge of letting labor be diverted { 
war work—even if that means only 
spare time of a few engineers or |i 
tory men. 

WPB now is proposing award 
Army-Navy “E” pennants to wh 
distillers for their outstanding }0' 
producing war alcohol and, incident 
to take the edge off their disapp 
ment that it will not permit thes 
divert a small fraction of their ou 
for beverage use. 
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oben OF THE WEEK 


— INDEX (see chart below). 
ODUCTION 

Ingot (% of foe a RRA RT Prey ee ere 
sabe Pameastin NE Sac rsceisiinss 6.0.sa. Acs o 000% pe 
aoeenes Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands)... . 
c Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)............... 0.00.0. .0004. 
- Oil Nt ee ec ess cnc wckcscccesscccccccesbe 
‘+uminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...................-0eeees on 


DE 

fiscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
} Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ............. 0.0 c cece wees 
foney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... 
siness Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................-.--00. 


tS (Average for the week) 


ot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).. ie 
justrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). ° 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
i cn ccna soc snecntsccenevsnece 
cap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)........... 0.6. - cece ence eee eeeee 
opper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..........- 2. cece eee eee eee 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...............--22eeeeeeees 
ee ss, cc eet ae cc ccc cneseccncecee 
otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).......... 2.2.2.2. - ee eeeeeee 
a aise widens a600e dcvetoccccccccsccccsseness 
ubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.2... 00 eee cece eens 


NCE 
) Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)........ 1.06... e eee eeees 
dium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 
lich Grade Corporate Bond ‘Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 
.§. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
] Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 
ime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)....... 


NKING (Millions of dollars) 


mand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................++- 
otal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 

amercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
ccurities Loans, reporting member banks................--....eeeeeeees 
|. §. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
ther Securities Held, reporting member banks...................----+5+- 
cess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 


liminary, week ended September 25th. + Revised. 
tiling fixed by government. 


§ Latest 
Week 
*212.9 


100.8 
21,490 
$8,809 

4,360 


Preceding 
Week 


212.3 


100.6 
+21,040 
$9,285 
4,359 
4,376 
+2,031 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Month 
Ago 


212.4 


99.4 
20,055 
$7,322 

4,322 
4,196 
2,002 


82 

67 
$18,303 
+15% 
45 


246.8 
160.5 
215.2 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.41 
3.74¢ 
20.53¢ 
$1.370 
22.50¢ 


93.2 
3.82% 
2.69% 
2.28% 
1.00% 

5-3% 


35,145 
46,719 
5,739 
1,418 
34,209 
2,902 
1,106 
9,137 


6 Months Yeor 
Ago Ago 


202.2 186.9 


99.5 yi 
18,210 20,860 


$11,731 $28,450 
3,928 3,720 
3,896 3,909 
2,060 1,951 
78 85 

50 65 
$16,065 $13,519 
—2% +5% 
94 149 
248.8 235.0 
159.9 155.0 
208.8 186.3 


$56.73 $56.73 


$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.39 $1.23 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 


21.31¢ . 18.74¢ 
$1.303  $1.205 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


90.7 70.5 
3.99% 4.26% 
2.76% 2.80% 
2.33% 2.34% 
1.00% 1.00% 

8-2% $-2% 


32,128 27,807 
42,004 35,349 
5,975 6,576 
930 884 
29,289 21,488 
3,222 3,535 
1,632 2,034 
6,280 3,581 
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NOTHING TO IT, EH? 


Modern war planes can climb a mile a air conditioning and refrigeration...plus controlled 


: > : For, 
minute. In very few minutes a fast climber \ pressure...make these tests possible. bad ee 
can be up in the sub-stratosphere. But . . . \ This is one of the many interesting and[-probal 

Temperature takes a nose dive as the \ \ important ways in which air conditioning is{MMfonsens 
plane soars higher. At 20,000 feet the tem- A. i contributing to our war effort. To do the tasks iMfitler i 


of war time, General Electric has developed HiM)943 1 
ay + dependable air conditioning and _ industrial {How m 
Vera Val! \ 


perature is well below zero. Apparently at 
about 35,000 it becomes fixed . . . at 70 de- 
grees below zero in the temperate zone. Over 


4 refrigeration equipment...equipment that isfiifom wl 
the equator, stratosphere temperature drops as : 


more flexible, more compact, more efficient. Dnepr 


low as 100 degrees below zero. \ i } + After the war, lessons learned in wartime ml ser 

Both pilot and plane encounter troubles in the \ \ production will be applied to making better * All 
bitter-cold, rarefied air of the sub-stratosphere. \ } ' } peacetime air conditioning. This will be made we 
Moisture freezes, oil congeals, engines gasp and die \ \ ‘ i available to all from General Electric. nits *: 
unless aided by turbo-superchargers. V4.4 \ sz BUY WAR BONDS +z vith w 

Nevertheless, planes and pilots are learning to fight \ | \ ee ee be shift 
at higher and higher levels—thanks to research con- \ General Electric Company, Air Conditioning Nazi in 
ducted on the ground in test chambers which reproduce WALL | and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, @iMinal cro 
the conditions of the stratosphere. Accurately controlled Section 4311, Bloomfield, N. J. Goals 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The ‘HOUR OF CHARM," Sunday 10 P. M., EWT, NBC...‘‘THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, 
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HE OUTLOOK 


'r” Day Is Drawing Nearer 


Reconversion never was expected in 1943, of course, but 
ww is the time to figure just when it will come and what it will 
atail-even while meeting new arms schedules. 


Following an almost uninterrupted 
smonth rise, stock prices during the 
st two months have been holding on 
girly even keel. This suggests that 
he market has taken pause to sketch 
it anew the probable course of events 
they will affect future earnings—and 
at the market has not yet come to a 
Hecisive conclusion. 


Questions to Be Answered 


This week’s developments reinforced 
he tendency to pause for a look ahead. 
t home, high officials outlined the 
ope of the war production program 
or 1944 (page 15). In the war, the 
Russians drew up at the Dnepr along 
nost of the front, and the Allies com- 
pleted the conquest of most of southern 
taly. 

By themselves, these events raised 
0 questions that were not being asked 
ix months ago: When will reconver- 
ion begin? When will Germany be de- 
fated? And what will happen then? 
But because we are six months further 
jong on the schedules of production 
und of war, those questions are now 
ised more forcefully and more defin- 
itively. 

For, as Business Week has affirmed 
ad reafirmed, that probable schedule 
-probable in that it was the general 
consensus—envisioned no victory over 
Hitler in 1943, and no reconversion in 
143 But 1944 may well be different. 
How much different we may soon see 
fom whether the Germans defend the 
Dnept line or whether the Russians 
ill send them reeling back; whether 
he Allies will broaden their Mediter- 
mnean strategy into a Balkan invasion, 
now that capture of Foggia fields per- 
mits an air cover for it; and whether, 
vith winter approaching, reliance will 
be shifted from strategic bombing of 
Nazi industry to the striking of that 
{nal cross-Channel blow from Britain, 


Goals Must Be Met 


These events will not only define 
nore clearly the date of victory, but 
iso may affect the outlook even be- 
ore. At this time, we must accept 
the goals for forthcoming war produc- 
ton as the minimum of military needs 
and strive to meet them. But it can- 
wot be overlooked that the President 
ihis week has set up under the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff a production committee 
to récommend “changes in procure- 
ment programs in the light of war de- 
velopments.” This is the second such 
move to “see that the waste, unavoid- 
ably present in war, is kept to a mini- 
mum.” And _ clearly, ~ possibilities of 
“waste” mount as war prospects un- 
prove (BW—Aug.7’43,p108). 

Uncertainty about the outlook after 
a German defeat hinges on two factors: 
(1) the level to which we demobilize 
our war effort with Japan still to be 
licked, and (2) the extent of the relief 
and rehabilitation we provide for Eur- 
ope. And these must be considered 
against the background of the economy 
we have erected to fight this total war. 
As we attempt to shift our resources, we 
may encounter many temporary bottle- 
necks in facilities, materials, or man- 
power. 


Take the auto industry, for instance. 
Its production of munitions is now run- 
ning at a rate of more than $9,000,000,- 
000 a year. By now, half this output is 
going into aircraft, engines, and parts, 
and a small volume of ship motors and 
similar equipment. One-fourth is de- 
voted to tanks, guns, and ammunition, 
and the remainder to trucks and other 
military vehicles. 


Some Waste Inevitable 


Suppose, as now seems not unlikely, 
that after defeating Germany we main- 
tain emphasis on production of aircraft 
and marine equipment to fight Japan, 
and of trucks, trailers, and similar ve- 
hicles for both domestic and foreign 
transport. ‘This would keep three- 
fourths of the industry’s plant and labor 
occupied. Suppose also that we sharply 
reduce output of equipment and am- 
munition for the ground forces—the 
bulk of which is produced outside the 
auto industry. This cutback would free 
the vast quantities of steel used in this 
ordnance but would release only up to 
one-fourth of the auto plant and labor— 
not nearly enough to fabricate into 
passenger cars the released materials. 

This is but one hypothetical problem 
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Department store sales—like other 
sales—have held up better than ex- 
pected. Now, surprisingly, inventories 
have nsen for three months. At once, 
this suggests rising civilian supplies— 
though civilians seem still to be get- 
ting less rayon, leather, cotton, and 
woolen goods. However, one reason 
for the rise in dollar volume is higher 
prices, including upgrading from low- 


to high-price lines. Another is the 
substitution of inferior materials in 
making products which now-affluent 
consumers will buy anyway. A possi- 
ble third 1s that this season’s produc- 
tion of many soft goods scheduled for 
fall retailing came earlier than usual 
—due to unprecedented demand— 
forcing stores to inventory merchan- 
dise which they soon plan to sell. 
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GRAND ILLUSION 


Kansas City’s crowded stockyards are 
typical of the cattle pens throughout 
the country this week. But  steak- 
hungry gourmets will find them some- 
what of an optical illusion. For al- 


though. Monday saw the biggest runs 
to the dozen principal markets in 17 
years—156,900 head—the cattle are 
only a reasonable facsimile of the pre- 
war stuff. Most of them. are grass-fed 
lightweights that haven’t been fat- 
tened on Corn Belt feed lots. 


of the many that may actually arise. So 
long as there continue to be sufficient 
demands for our total output—whether 
for munitions, consumer goods, or in- 
dustrial equipment—the production set 
up may require drastic revision of con 
tracts, materials allotments, and labor 
supplies in order to avoid waste of 
resources. Even so, some such waste 
will be unavoidable for a time. 


Significant Discrepancies 


The Dept. of Commerce now esti- 
mates that consumer expenditures on 
goods and services will come to $90,- 
000,000,000 this year—some $15,000,- 
000,000 more than had been forecast at 
the beginning of the year. ‘This con- 
trasts with the failure to meet 1943 
munitions “schedules” by some $10,- 
000,000,000, which was po'nted out 
last week. And the two discrepancies 
more than faintly suggest a connection. 

Both war production and consumer 
expenditures failed to meet forecasts 
partly because of inevitable errors in 
predicting the nation’s capacity. Also, 
the value of goods and services was in 
part inflated by price increases, disap- 
pearance of low-price lines, and similar 
nonphysical factors. But it seems likely 
that the design changes, cutbacks, and 
components bottlenecks which retarded 
arms output freed some materials and 
manpower which were used to augment 
civilian supply—and that war production 
suffered in part for lack of manpower 
and materials which we failed to divert 
cficiently from the civilian economy. 
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Feed Crisis Nears 


No matter what decision 
WFA makes on livestock, there 
will be shortages in meat, eggs, 
or milk before very long. 


American farmers responded to the 

1943 official livestock and poultry goals 
with such gusto that there just isn’t 
enough feed to fill the beasts’ and birds’ 
hungry mouths. Or, at least, growers 
who have corn in their cribs won’t sell 
it to cattle feeders and poultrymen at the 
$1.07 ceiling. 
@ Smaller Total Supply—Profuse statis- 
tics bearing on the general situation boil 
down to a simple shortage. Supply of 
feed per animal for the crop year start- 
ing Oct. 1, 1943, will be down—perhaps 
15% —from the preceding year of rec- 
ord crops, or 10% from the 1937-41 
average. 

The worst of it is that no amount of 
paper work on the Potomac can increase 
the total feed supply. No matter how 
Washington approaches it, the solution 
must be production of less meat, milk, 
or eggs. 
eA Pinch Somewhere—Consumers are 
bound to feel the effect on their diet. 
Whether dairymen or poultrymen or 
livestock raisers get the feed, other mil- 
lions of farmers will be left out—and 
they'll have a patriotic excuse to com- 
plain about their out-of-pocket loss. Po- 


litically, it’s no fun for the pla 
decide whose little pig goes to ; 
an unprofitable price. 

Pressing for quick action on 


buy 4 
com al 
resell to 
he regu 


subsidy, War Food Administrat:. \},.. . Cree 
vin Jones has tackled the most edi. on 00: 
ately urgent problem. He must a\omep 000 ( 
dairy feed supplies, or consu a 7) 
many a major center must thi th ng 
go without fluid milk. s om 
@ Plenty of Pork, But—Other p! * but 
quire just as prompt action to wird of s art 0! 
explosive consequences. Meat, F43,p 
stance. Last spring’s bumper crop, noy 344 is a 
maturing into butcher hogs, assures (oilmea 
great plenty of pork for next years mil. MB. But | 
tary-civilian and lend-lease needs sey 
Beef and lamb are a sadder story. cf “Ik will 
to the simple devices of nature, mos 43 in 
cattle and sheep would necessarily moy t the se 
to slaughter by the time the pastures diy How abor 
off in late summer. Feed-lot operatos Ti jas wo 
fatten range animals for market and, My a se 
meanwhile, hold them back for more h partic 
gradual marketing throughout the non. Hb pution 


grazing seasons. meals. 
@ Ewes Go to Slaughter—Lamb feedu; Hble ut 
are quitting in droves, though excellent Hibs alo 
mutton is plentiful because sheepmen re past 
are selling off their breeding ewes. Cattle HiPuiding 
feeders should right now be stocking »nimals 


their lots with thin stuff, for range cattle 
normally move into the Com Bet 
Over a period of three months, starting in 
mid-September. 

Statistics on feeder and stocker cattle 
passing through the yards at Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, and Omaha tell 


t their p 
be susta 
s, Carr 
n living, 
Dubious 

e of th 
s. The 


their own story. For the week of Sept. Hijution | 
17, the decline in the number of catt + seriou 
sold for feeding rather than for slaughter and ¢ 


declined 13% compared with last \ 
for the fortnight, down 3%; for all of 


t farmer 
in in his 


July and August, down 17%. his hog: 
e@ Price Problems—OPA price ceilings has. H 
on beef fail to provide the 2¢-to-2!¢ iM New | 
margin between grazers and fed cattle ijhout mi 
which the feeder needs to outbid pack- Hiiast wil 
ers for grass-fattened range stuff. Al | stringy 


feeders can’t find farmers who have any 
corn they will sell at the ceiling price 
of $1.07, because the same corn can 
be fed to hogs and marketed as pork at 
about $1.50 a bu. 

Last week, the feeders of castem % 
Iowa, biggest midwestern feeding dis } 
trict, requested the War Food Admin- 
istration to remove four barriers that 
now prevent them from stocking up 
their lots. ‘Their program asks the gov- 
ernment to (1) officially state desired 
beef production by type, volume, degree 
of finish; (2) cease threatening ccilings 
and rollbacks on:live animals; (3) revise 
ceiling prices on grain-fed beef to reflect 
feeding costs; and (4) revise hide ccil- 
ing upward. 

@ Two Expedients—WFA officials can- 


not budge OPA from its corn ceiling, Hp labc 
hence cannot budge corn out of Com bed W 
Belt cribs to supply deficiency areas like th this 
the dairy and poultry states of the # Iks 
Northeast. Next best expedient would alks 

iness 
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buy a hundred million bushels or 
com at, say, 10¢ above the ceiling 
sell to dairymen and poultrymen 
he regulation OPA figure. Com- 
ity Credit Corp. already has used 
00,000,000 by below-cost selling 
19,000,000 bu. of wheat for feed in 
»ast 20 months and is now prac- 
iy out of feed wheat. 

ie corn shortage is the basic ail- 
+ but protein supplements are a 
part of the feed problem (BW— 
27'43,p15). Actual expectation for 
3.44 is a record-breaking 11,600,000 
(oilmeal equivalent) of high-protein 
. But the prospective supply—due 
ger dairy and poultry flocks— 
ily will be about 8% smaller than 
243 in relation to livestock, and 
it the same as the 1935-39 average. 
yw about Next March?—Washing- 
has worked out, with the feed in- 
tv, a set of regulations which suits 
h parties while assuring equitable 
rbution of cottonseed and soybean 
meals. Feed rationing seems im- 
buble unless the shortage becomes 
isis along about next March, just 
pe pastures turn green. 

uiding principle of the crop goals 
yimals and poultry next year is 
their present numbers exceed what 
be sustained on expectable feed sup- 
. Carryovers, on which they have 
living, are now running out. 
bubious Consolation—Eventual out- 
ye of the present chaos is anybody’s 
;. The livestock trade doubts that 
jution can emerge in time to pre- 
t serious maladjustments in meat, 
, and eggs. Meanwhile, the Corn 
tfrmer, with plenty of home-grown 
in his granaries, will keep on feed- 
his hogs and any beef or dairy cattle 
has. He figures that, if New York 
New England should have to go 
jout milk and eggs this winter, they 
kast will have a lot of stewing hens 
i stringy cow beef. 


) labor and industrial leaders 
hed Washington’s Pentagon laby- 
) this week for war production 
pialks by Army and WPB officials. 
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War Miracle—1944 Output 


U. S. will equal production of all allies and enemies com- 
bined, but tides of conflict will cause shifts—and painful ones; goals 
are about 20% over 1943, but not for all items. 


War production is climbing again. 
It has been for some weeks, but off- 
cials were reluctant to admit it for fear 
“complacency” would result in another 
letup. 

But Washington has grown tired of 
its own pessimism, which took the line 
that no matter how good production 
is, it isn’t up to “schedules.” In WPB 
and the procurement agencies, there is 
no longer much disposition to chal- 
lenge Under Secretary Robert P. Patter- 
son as official gloom dispenser. (Pep 
sessions held by Patterson this week 
were designed to din the sour notes in 
the ears of production and labor execu- 
tives.) 

@ Rise of 20% Planned—The mysteri- 
ous schedules, whatever they may be, 
obviously lose validity in the face of 
current performance and confident esti- 
mates of future performance. War out- 
ut is expected to push on to 1944 
evels more than 20% higher, in dollar 
volume, than for 1943—about $76,500,- 
000,000 against $62,500,000,000, ex- 
clusive of construction. 

Somewhere along the production 
line, U. S. output alone will come 
abreast of the war output of all our allies 
and enemies combined. This fact puts 
in a sudden new perspective our rela- 
tionship to friends and foes alike. 

@ Many More Shifts—The production 
pattern will be very irregular from here 
on. There will be many more shifts 
from item to item. There will be many 
more cutbacks to disturb contractors’ 
operations—and excite labor’s protest of 
bad management in Washington—as 


orders are manipulated in closer con- 
formity to the variable needs on the 
battlefronts. 

It must be reckoned as probable that, 
sometime during the year, Germany 
will fold, and the focus of the war effort 
will shift to Japan. That change will 
thrust an even greater load on the al- 
ready overburdened Pacific Coast and 
on rail lines West. While construction 
of plant and ypresn | facilities contin- 
ues to taper off elsewhere, the need for 
warehouses, new bases, docks, and other 
structures on the Coast will mushroom. 
e Those Superbombers—Pushing — the 
war into the Pacific will also force a 
top-to-bottom overhaul of the muni- 
tions program. In the air, the overbear- 
ing need will shift from short- and 
medium-range fighters and bombers to 
giant bombers that can change the map 
of Japan from island bases 2,000 miles 
away. 

Although next year’s planes will run 
one-third heavier, on the average, out- 
put will be, at a guess, 115,000, which 
compares with a probable 85,000 this 
year (although WPB still hopes to make 
it 90,000). ‘The chances are that plane 
output will reach its ceiling about the 
first of the year. 

@ More and Better Models—In Donald 
Nelson’s report on August production, 
it is admitted for the first time that 
plane production has now reached a 
point where we can afford to take slight 
temporary losses in production to get 
more effective models. The past three 
or four months have seen B evsitn so 
extensive, even in much-beloved mod- 


Tom Girdler, chairman of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft; Victor Eman- 
uel, president of Aviation Corp.; Har- 
vey Firestone, ]r., president of Fire- 


stone Tire; and Glenn Martin, presi- 
dent of Glenn Martin Co. (left to 
right) were among those who heard 
the call for “more in '44.” 
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plained to WPB of lack 

The same is true of ai: 

plants, except in two plat 

being extended. ‘The 

tight situation in carbon 

volume metal of all, is te; 

due to the enormous c 

piled up for the fourth 

more furnace capacity 

about the same time is exp 

up part of the load. 

@ Manpower Determinant —\{ 

manufacturer, however, wh 

ness will shrink or evaporat 

1944, will be disappointed 

to get materials for experin 

opment work on peacetime | 

least, that’s the way it look 
Most manufacturers fai 

that WPB regards labor 

than materials as the kev ¢ 

tion. WPB sees a chance 

its control over materials to 

whose war jobs in one spot 

up to spots where demand is urgent 

@ Durable Goods  Problem-( 


goods requirements for supplyir 


are pretty well in hand; not ent 
but enough so that in 1944 WPB 
make more generous provision f 
placement needed to hold the 


I 
communication, powcr, and sO On 


In durable consumer goods, thi 


ing roof and walls with terrific heat. until Germany is licked. In other 
. . . ° ° » ’ > ill 
Strange as it seems, a brush fire is to Inspecting the costly plug is John R. able lines, some goods will 
blame for a cave-in far underground Austin ( : . : . 
fe eee _ Austin (upper left), famed tunnel oe of only acute needs. 
in one of the nation’s most vital tun- driver who prescribed mucking ma- Production of soft goods can | 


be 


road's Moffat Tunnel in Colorado. ing detoured 175 miles over the Den- worst is still to come becaus 


Spreading along ties and timbers, ver & Rio Grande tracks via Pueblo. : 
rapidly disappearing. 


els, that it is doubtful whether the _ the root of the manpower trouble; 50% building is approaching its peak. | 
Germans will recognize them. of aircraft requirements have been or- ‘elatively small increase in “cons 
August plane output pulled up to dered from Coast plants in spite of the tion-in- place” 
7,600 (ot which, incidentally, probably shipyards, which are taking twice as of this year foretold a leveling 
more than 5,000 were combat types). much labor as the plane plants. In the ship completion trend. 


number, 7% in weight, and the highest have forced the choice, and the end is tion next year (figures in billions 
total to date. ‘The August output oo not yet. Example: To get quick expan-, about like this: 


has been given the idea that the ruckus _ the tightest spot in war production is year, probably will reach about 


Pacific Coast is the whole reason for officials are cheered by a sizable pickup ships will run 21,000,000 tons, 


schedules. Procurement officials know, cipally aluminum, magnesium, copper, from Liberties into the fast 
however, that constant design changes and alloy steels—are running out of and C-2 models; more tankers are 
are of at least equal importance. WPB’s ears. Exception is carbon steel. for, too. 

Nearsighted judgment in placing Good indicator is that, in the last 60 © Cutbacks and Shifts—Th« 
contracts in Pacific Coast plants is at days, not one plane plant has com- program for ground troops 


11,000,000-man Army and Navi 1 


economy together in transportat 


: look isn’t so bright. WPB says : 
PLUGGED BY FIRE flames raced into the tunnel, weaken- that there won't be any automob 


wiched in, but in amounts that will 


nels. It’s the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- chines for clearing it. War traffic is be- pected to increase somewhat, but 
cushion furnished by inventoric 


e Top Is in Sight—Total naval s 


during the first six mor 


Aq 


his is an increase of 3% over July in| many cases, however, circumstances take of the high spots in naval pro 


have been 700 to 1,000 planes higher sion of plane and truck tire output, 1944 
still save for the extensive design WPB wiil have to dump more capacity Battleships ............. $1.3 
changes. Changes are coming along — in Los Angeles (as well as Akron) simply Destroyers .........----- 1.09 
fine, however, and September plane because it can get more tires in three Submarines ............. ot 
output will show higher than August— months, whereas it will take 18 months Antisubs .....-++++++0+: re 
and, on a weight basis, five times last to start from the ground up in places Fransports ..........+-. 
September. of easier labor supply (page 18). Planes for both Army and Naw 
e More Than Manpower—The public ¢@ Another Pinch oor thie! to planes, arms, totaling $12,000,000,000 


over the manpower squeeze on the ground signal equipment, but WPB 000,000,000. Building of mer 
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the way plane production has failed to in this complex line. 2,000,000 tons better than this f; > 
keep pace with the military’s ambitious Raw materials—and that means prin- with production shifting progress" +. 


will gc 
This 
underv 
vuestion 
on fin 
e it it 


iness \ 


yn this year’s level. As the shoot- 
eases, ammunition will become 
jmportant item. Almost enough 
.y, tanks, antiaircraft guns, small 
and combat vehicles have already 
produced. Cutbacks will be deep, 
Hing many headaches in redistribu- 
of labor. 
4 industry construction, already 
jing, is expected to drop from 
, §4,600,000,000 this year to $2,- 
000,000 next year. 
ith a shift in the whole theater of 
in prospect, but with the timing 
jictable, no calculations, official 
therwise, Of 1944 war production 
be very solid. Besides, next year is 
vear, and if the statisticians have 
ten that, the extra day will throw 
heir figures out of joint. 


lian Funnel 


Equitable distribution of 
able goods—rather than the 
-all supply—emerges as crux 
e consumer problem. 


WPB’s Office of Civilian Require- 
ts doesn’t act soon to insure equita- 
distribution of the diminishing sup- 
of civilian goods, Congress may 
the play away from it. ‘The Senate’s 
| business committee is readying 
daft of a bill which would push 
B into adopting widespread controls 
the distribution of all scarce con- 
merchandise (which today means 
tically all commodities). 
» Over-All Answer—OCR already 
discovered that it isn’t enough 
ly to see that more hairpins, radio 
, wash tubs, garbage cans, and 
iy necessities are allocated to civil- 
It must also cope with specific 
tuges—no razor blades in Dallas, 
baby carriages in Los Angeles, no 
k gloves in Leadville, Colo. There’s 
the problem of what to do about 
pier X who is struggling along with 
shelves and empty bins, while Re- 
* Y is apparently well supplied. 
s is what bothers Congress, con- 
cd, as usual, with the little fellow’s 
nt.) 
incipal object of a scheduled swing 
md the country of a group of OCR 
ls is to find out front retailers and 
jesalers at the grass roots just how 
i trouble wartime dislocations in 
ibution are causing (BW-—Sep.25 
p’). The importance OCR attaches 
his junket is indicated by the fact 
the agency’s boss, Arthur White- 
will go along for at least part of the 
This sortie into the field should 
inderway Oct. 10. 
westion of Authority—OCR is count- 
om findings of this road tour to 
te it in framing distribution con- 
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trols. But the wheels may not grind 
fast enough for impatient congressmen. 
Also, there has been some question as to 
whether WPB is sufficiently empowered, 
under the Second War Powers Act, to 
take a firm grasp on distribution of non- 
rationed commodities. Congress is anx- 
ious to remove any such doubts. 

Whoever jumps first, there’s pretty 
general agreement that present devices 
aren't enough to insure that everybody 
ets his share of what (theoretically, at 
cast) is an adequate supply of the basic 
civilian necessities. 
© Factors Involved—Fundamental trou- 
ble with the present distribution setup 
obviously is an undersupply of goods 
and an oversupply of cash to spend for 
them. But other wartime upsets have 
vastly complicated the basic trouble: 

Differential Conversion — The manufac- 
turer who supplies one wholesaler may have 
converted to war work, while the manufac- 
turer who supplies a rival wholesaler with 
a similar line of goods may still be in civilian 
business. 

Shifts in Population—By and large, the 
distribution system simply has not been 
able to keep up with a rapidly shifting war- 
time population. The goods don’t follow 
the war workers—or, at best, they lag be- 
hind them. Contrariwise, some communi- 
ties, whose citizenry has been drained off by 
the war, are plentifully supplied. 


Isolated Areas—With the shortage of 
goods and with deliveries restricted, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have tended to 
drop customers in isolated locations that are 
dificult and expensive to service. 


e Reports from the Field—Evidence of 
the troubles manufacturers and whole- 
salers are having in doling out their 
diminishing supplies is found in a Dept. 
of Commerce survey of the distribution 
of scarce goods. Published this week, 
the survey covers 69 manufacturers and 
205 wholesalers in the grocery, drug, 
confectionery and tobacco, dry goods 
and apparel, hardware, and furniture 
fields. Of those surveyed, only four man- 
ufacturers and 28 wholesalers claimed no 
serious problem in allocating goods. 
Majority of the firms covered have 
been so seriously troubled by the prob- 
lem of making too little go too far that 
they have worked out definite policies 
(which, in some cases, have evolved 
into systems approximating the com- 
plexities of consumer rationing). Fav- 
orite method of allocation has been to 
supply customers with a fixed percent- 
age of their purchases in a base period. 
A variation of this is to apportion goods 
to salesmen on the basis of their past 
sales records. 
@ No Adequate System—Although the 
survey indicates that most suppliers are 


CARGO SWALLOWER 


Censorship now permits pictures of 
one of the Navy’s ugliest but most de- 
pendable craft in several invasions to 
date. Designated the LST (Landing 
Ship-Tank), the big carrier has huge 
swinging doors at the bow to permit 
rapid unloading directly from ship to 
shore (below). Head-on, it resembles a 
tunnel (right) into which armored 
equipment is driven to cargo berths. 
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groping for a fair system of stretching 
their wares, it also shows that almost 
none of them have tried to cope with 
new customers, boom areas, and buyers 
cut off from other resources. 

Thus far, WPB and OPA dictums on 
distribution have been couched in gen- 
eral terms. Last February, the two agen- 
cies issued a joint statement of policy 
urging suppliers to adopt fair practices 
in allocating scarce goods, Distribution 
clauses attached to conservation and lim- 
itation orders have been similarly vague. 
@ Responsibility Settled—It wasn’t until 
WPB’'s Retail & Wholesale Trade Di- 
vison was transferred to OCR early last 
summer that any one.agency was clearly 
saddled with the responsibility for solv- 
ing the distribution muddle. Under the 
general administrative order mplement- 
ing this transfer, OCR was charged 
with “assuring a fair and equitable flow 
of consumer goods and related products 
through the distributive system.” Hence, 
it’s now assumed that distribution is 
OCR’s baby. 

So far, nobody has thought up an 
allocation system that won’t make dis- 
tributors cry “uncle” when the paper 
work starts snowing. Some officials are 
talking up a variation of the Canadian 
system. It would work something like 
this: Manufacturers and_ distributors 
would be told to supply their regular 
customers on a quota basis, at the same 
time reserving a percentage of their 
goods (say, 10%) in a separate pool. 
‘This pool would be earmarked for hard- 
ship cases by whatever division of OCR 
was designated to handle appeals. 


Tires to Ease Up 


Authorized expansion of 
existing plants, plus reconver- 
sion of others, will help to soive 
the crisis in civilian tires. 


The rubber industry has been given 

the go-ahead by WPB and Rubber Di- 
rector Bradley Dewey to expand its tire 
fabricating facilities as a means of solv- 
ing the civilian tire crisis. 
@A $25,000,000 Rebuke—The author- 
ized expansion of $70,000,000 repre- 
sents something of a rebuke to the tire 
makers, for it’s $25,000,000 less than 
they had urged (BW —Sep.4’43,p18) 
and confines the program with minor 
exceptions to existing manufacturing 
centers (Akron and Los Angeles will get 
the biggest shares). ‘That limitation is 
in line with the Administration’s belief 
that present tire-making facilities are 
not being used to capacity and that a 
better job must be done before the tire 
companies will be permitted to erect 
new plants. 

That was the blunt ultimatum in 
William Jeffers’ parting message to the 
industry just before he turned over the 
reins to Col. Dewey. According to Jef- 
fers, there’s a lag of fully 25% in 
civilian tire output which could be _cor- 
rected with better labor-management 
cooperation m the industry. 

e Good Influence—And Jeffers’ terse 


comments already are proving a whole- 


CONCRETE CENTER 


Ninety acres of concrete provide a vast 
worktable on which to revamp and 
outfit B-17 bombers at the Army’s 
new $5,000,000 modification center at 
Denver’s municipal airport. To begin 
operations next month under Conti- 
nental Air Lines, the plant will be 
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able to handle seven times as many 
bombers as are now being modified 
by Continental in two National Guard 
hangars, both to be retained as parts 
of the new center. In addition, two 
new hangars (above), each 600x400 
ft., will be able to house any known 
type of war plane. Denver hopes to 
acquire the new facilities after the war. 
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aimed at reducing absentex 
ing materials scheduling, a crea 
the number of tires rolling 4 », 
tion lines. 

Actually, the trade fee! 
pansion arguments will 
authorized outlay’s being increased |p 
if for no other reason than | , 
distribution picture has chaned, ; ee 
ing the erection of manufacti,; ng fac 
ties in new areas. 

@ Old Story to the Union—\ fen, 
the limitation in the expansion pr “dl 
represents a victory for the United Rul 
ber Workers (C.1.0.) which viewed 4 
erection of new plants as a wartiy 
version of the old decentralization 
of the past two decades. 

Meeting at Toronto, Ont., last we 
in annual convention, 315 UR\ 
delegates representing 160,000 rubh 
workers reiterated their oppositioy 


ston 


Goi 


obtain maximum production from exig 
ing facilities. 

e The Big Question—Whicthier such 
operation is forthcoming is the 
question in the industry, for part of 
“lag” noted by Jeffers can be trace 
industry spokesmen claim, to | 
placed on production by the un 
the interests of maintaining piec 
wage levels. The limits on product 
in the Akron area are believed the n 
reason for plans announced by Gener 
Tire & Rubber Co., fifth largest fi 
the trade, for the erection of a tire pla 
in the Southwest. 

General’s plans, which have been 3 
proved by WPB, are based on the rea¢ 
availability of raw materials—butadien 
carbon black, sulphur, and cotton-{ 
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that area. The firm’s argument is th 
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the output per man at Akron has beqetk, J 
cut from 60 to 47 tires per day. oned 
@ More Akron Tires?—[or Akron, tiqgped by 
expansion will mean an expenditure qe fro1 
a minimum of. $8,000,000 and “pofiimplosiv 
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sibly a lot more,” according to Dewe 
The expenditure in Akron, which ft 
merly accounted for about 40% ot 
nation’s tire production, will mean th 
some nontire rubber war contracts m 
be taken elsewhere so that the mbt 
capital’s critieally short labor force 
use its skill for producing as many § 
possible of the 30,000,000 civilian tit 
and 20,000,000 truck, bus, and comt 
casings required next year. 
Certainly a prime reason for WPB 
decision to expand existing facilities 
that such an enlargement will result 
a greater volume of tires per dollar th 
would be realized by erecting ™ kets, 
plants. That’s why Akron obser 
privately guess that the city ultimate 
may handle up to 50% of the ® 
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set, when the expansions are coupled 
th new facilities which the city’s 
yor companies have put up this year. 
jyear, for example, has spent more 
an $3,000,000 for pare and ma- 
nery this-year, and under the new 
jogram, another $500,000 to $1,000,- 
)) will go for Banbury mixers and 
er milling equipment used in proc- 
sing the rubber. 
Deferments Studied—Still unsolved is 
e industry’s manpower shortage. At 
‘ashington, the War Manpower Com- 
sion is studying plans for draft de- 
;ment for eight to ten categories of 
bber workers, including tire builders, 
ys cutters, calender, mill, and Banbury 
yerators, supervisors, rubber com- 
punders, and others. 
Another means of relief to the indus- 
7 . jg the reconversion back to tire 
. "i nufacture of facilities now spewing 
~~ “G+ other rubber eg aa or arma- 
ent. Two already have been an- 
punced: The Eau Claire (Wis.) Ord- 
ance Plant, formerly the Gillette tire 
nt of U. S. Rubber, will cease turn- 
g out small-ammunition, as will the 
legheny Ordnance Plant of Cumber- 
nd, Md., formerly a Kelly-Springfield 
re plant, a Goodyear subsidiary. More 
ych reconversions are in the works. 


p with Rockets 


snion Trend of events indicates 
t propulsion, already used in 
he maawar missiles, may be closer as 
Bower for airplanes. 


Three recent events have caused new 
peculation about the progress of deeply 
tiled scientific research in rockets, jet 
opulsion, and remotely controlled air- 
att: 

(1) In his Commons speech last 
eek, Prime Minister Churchill men- 
oned a “‘sort of rocket-assisted glider” 
ed by the Germans, controlled by ra- 
0 from a mother-plane and carrying 
plosives like a bomb. 

Deweiff (2) Appearance in Washington of 
rich foie famous “bazooka” rocket gun indi- 
> of tiftes it has outlived its initial surprise 
can th@lue to the enemy. 

icts ml (3) The yery significant but little 
> rubbg™pticed announcement that a new or- 
orce caf@nization, Aerojet Engineering Corp., 
man\ id been formed in Pasadena, Calif. 
ian twiith membership including such bril- 
combat rocket researchers as Dr. Theodore 
bn Karman and Dr. Frank J. Malina of 
lifornia Institute of Technology. Both 
ilities #@# these men have been busily engaged 
ct propulsion studies for many years. 
Not for Space Travel—To understand 
ng ncg™ickets, they must first be divorced from 
‘serve moon, and it must be realized that 
timategiMe last quarter century of rocket re- 
the ‘March, exemplified in this country by 
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PARTY FOR A MOTOR 


Pratt & Whitney, which has been 
making the Wasp series of plane en- 
gines since 1925, knocked off last week 
for a brief production party at the 


East Hartford (Conn.) main plant. 
Guest of honor: the 100,000th Wasp 
motor. In addition to components 
machined at the main plant and five 
satellites, the engine contains 10,000 
parts made by subcontractors. 


the work of Dr. Robert H. Goddard of 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., has 
been directed first toward the develop- 
ment of a new type of power source and 
only secondarily toward space travel. 
But reaction or jet engines must not be 
confused with missiles of various types 
remotely controlled by radio or ba 
means. In the latter instance, the em- 
phasis is placed on the means of control 
rather than the type of power plant. 

The German equipment mentioned 
by Churchill was probably a radio con- 
trolled glider bomb, but it might have 
been almost anything else from an aerial 
torpedo to a full sized robot airplane. 
It is no secret that, many years before 
the war, Wright Field engineers were 
experimenting on a radio controlled 
plane, but the story of subsequent work 
on controlled missiles may be long in 
coming because such devices are inher- 
ently self destroying and not often cap- 
tured by the enemy. 
@ Power-per-Pound Radio—Rocket en- 
thusiasts were stimulated in 1936 by a 
Smithsonian Institute report by Dr. 
Goddard showing that he had succeeded 
in constructing a 5-Ib. rocket developing 
1,030 jet hp., or 260 hp. per pound, 
and using liquid oxygen and gasoline as 
fuel. This amazing concentration of 
power fired the imagination of aircraft 
engine designers whose brilliant work 
had succeeded in reducing power plant 
weights from more than 12 Ib. to about 
1 Ib. per hp. 

Maximum speed in one of the rocket 
flights reported by Dr. Goddard was 
700 m.p.h. and range about two miles. 


But this Goddard rocket was a long’ 


way from a practical aircraft power 


plant. Somewhere between the concen- 
trated rocket power pack and the con- 
ventional engine, there had to be a 
usable compromise, and engineers have 
been working toward that end ever 
since. Dozens of fuels have been tested, 
some liquid, some solid, and some gase- 
ous—many too dangerous to carry around 
in an airplane. 

@ Many Problems—Fuel container 
weight, plumbing weight, and safety 
have been major problems where high 
explosives have been tried. For these 
reasons, it is a safe bet that the first 
really practical rocket-powered plane 
will be a compromise and will use some 
fuel no more romantic than ordinary 
gasoline. Some avenues of experiment 
would indicate that fuel rationing in the 
next war might include certain inert 
gases which, when mixed in a combus- 
tion chamber, become a powerful explo- 
sive. 

Jet propulsion is attractive in military 

aircraft because it would eliminate most 
of the noise; there would be no propel- 
ler din and relatively little exhaust roar. 
Ability to generate great speed quickly 
has obvious advantages but entails its 
own handicaps. Both quick acceleration 
and very high maximum velocity would 
be hard on fliers and equipment. 
@ They’re Fuel Eaters—Range is a diffi- 
cult problem for jet — designers. 
Because high power is developed in a 
very short time, fuel is consumed very 
rapidly. This inherent difficulty might 
also indicate that first successes would 
be compromises between the pure rocket 
principle and present types of power 
plants. 

The Italians flew one form of com- 
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PREFAB ROAD—POSTWAR 


At Darien, Conn., a 48-ft. section of 
prefabricated steel highway is under- 
going tests for wearing qualities and 
postwar possibilities. Installed by New 


York’s Irving Subway Grating Co., the 
experimental stretch employs the 
same principle as portable landing 
mats used by Army planes, the grating 
being laid in 2x124-ft. panels, filled 
with sand, surfaced with road oil. 


promise during the week preceding Pearl 
Harbor. A regular airplane engine and 
blower, built into a hollow section of 
the fuselage, acted as a supercharger 
for a combustion chamber which ex- 
hausted rearward in a high velocity jet 
to provide propulsive power. This de- 
sign was reported to have flown, with 
two passengers, the 300 miles from 
Milan to Rome in 24 hrs., with one 
stop, presumably for fuel (BW —Jan.3 
"42,p41). 
e@ Progress Recorded—The Caproni- 
Campini design, obviously lacking in 
range, was based on a principle dis- 
carded by our engineers several years 
earlier. Since then, much progress has 
been made in this and other directions. 
Conservative technicians have felt 
that the first practical application of 
rocket power would be for assisted 
takeoff of overloaded airplanes with con- 
ventional engines, for momentary bursts 
of speed in the air, or for launching 
gliders. All of these have been tried. 
As the problems of fuel and range were 
licked, it was believed by the sounder 
minds that this intermediate develop- 
ment might evolve toward a plane com- 
pletely powered by reaction engines. 
But, in the present international battle 
of brains, it is not impossible that the 
intermediate stage may be skipped. 
@ Widespread Impact—Some automo- 
tive manufacturers and executives in 
other industries have givea much 
thought to the impact on existing indus- 
try of a new type of highly concentrated 
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power unit requiring no mechanical de- 
vices for the transmission of rotational 
power. Not only the makers of automo- 
tive and aircraft equipment, but also 
the producers of fuel would be affected. 
So would the makers of railway equip- 
ment and even ships. 

A rocket-powered automobile was 
driven successfully on the straightaway 
in Germany by Fritz von Opel, as early 
as 1928, and four years later a rocket 
car capable of competing with other 
racing cars was on the track at Wichita, 
Kan. With 1-lb. rockets, a speed of 50 
m.p-h. was attained in the race. When 
2-Ib. rockets were used, speed increased 
to 115 m.p.h. But these cars were im- 
practical because of limited range, ac- 
celerations too high for bodily comfort, 


and the use of highly explosive fuels— ‘ 


hazardous to drivers and onlookers alike. 
In 1929, von Opel made a two-mile 
flight in a plane with rockets attached 
beneath the wings. The flight ended in 
a fire. 
@ First Space Soarer—It is not generally 
known that the Germans. conducted 
what was probably the first flight of a 
man-carrying rocket in great secrecy on 
the Baltic Island of Rugen Nov. 5, 
1933. After the death of the original 
designer, in an earlier experiment, Otto 
Fischer was launched in the 24-ft. rocket, 
reported a maximum altitude of 32,000, 
and landed the machine with the aid of 
a parachute 10 minutes and 20 seconds 
later. Whether Fischer and his brother 
Bruno will go down in history as the 


Wright brothers of astron 
to be seen. 

Germany must be cr 
birthplace of rocket deve 
Prof. Hermann Oberth, a 
tronomer, mathematician, phe 
has written the classic book oy +) 
ject of rocket propulsion . 
ommended reading for any vho } 
difficulty in understandin: Fin. 
Many man-years of extreme|\ hazy: 
research have gone into th ‘ 
the huge Raketenpflugplatz jiear Be, 
@ Other Foreign Efforts—P reich, yy, 
ity is inventor Robert Esnaiilt-Pet 
who will be remembered as hi jy in 
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to this country a decade ago with § 
avowed intention of suing all aire 
manufacturers for infringemcut of y 
ents he claimed to possess on the 
plane control stick. Esnault-Pel 
sacrified two of his fingers in tog 


experimentations. At Leningrad, P 
Nikolas Rynin has contributed much 
this research. Societies aggregating aby 
1,000 members in Europe formerly g 
ported this work, but the subject } 
recently received government supp 

In this country, leaders include s 
scientists as Dr Goddard; Dr. von 
man, world authority on acrodyna 
and vorticity; Dr. Malina; G. Edwa 
Pendray of Westinghouse; Dr. E 
Myers; and others. 

Man has worked wonders with { 
wheel, and rotary motion will alw 
have an important place in mechani 
But there always will be energy los 
in converting rotary motion to tra 
lational motion. The time may be n 
at hand when some vehicles will be p 
pelled by a push instead of a twist 


Tri-State Controls 


Pennsylvania, Delawar 
and New Jersey lumped « 
gether in administration of reg 
ulations over hiring and firing 


Mandatory control over the hin 
and transfer of workers under the m 
mum provisions of the War Manpow 
Commission employment stabilizat 
plan (BW—Aug.21'43,p14) has be 
established in the third regional a 
comprising Pennsylvania, New Jers 
and Delaware. Experience in this 
is helping to guide other district otn 
in drawing up their regulations in pr 
aration for an Oct. 15 deadline a 
gives employers and employees in ot 
sections an idea of what to expect. 
@ Optional Provisions—It is a basic p 
incorporating certain mandatory WM 
regulations and allows the inclusion 
special optional provisions to apply 
specific areas within the district. Fr 
L. McNamee, director of the Philad 
phia office, explained the plan is bay 
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Manufacturing for War 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for the 
Government and the manufacture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 
many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned 


to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 


bad 
BACK THE ATTACK! 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* 


WRING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 
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As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 
that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa— 
250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68,000 different items of medical supplies 
and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 
different articles of clothing. 


Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 
suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 
of items needed . . . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 
tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 
to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 


Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 
obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 
a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 


e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE +¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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|S paper bags, easily obtainable, 
closed after filling by Union Special 60000 C 
Sewing Heads are ideal packages for groc- 
ery staples, flour, sugar, powders, chemicals, 
dehydrated foods, dog food and a host of 
The 60000 C machine au- 
tomatically applies a tape to each side of 


other products. 


the bag top, sews through tape and bag, 
clips the tape between bags and trims the 
bag top. Matches output of fastest filling 
A modest investment. Nothing 
else like it. Write for details. UNION 
SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 408 N. Frarklin 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


equipment. 
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on the principle that new hiring from 
essential or locally needed activities will 
be permitted only if such hiring will 
aid in the prosecution of the war. 

The major change seems to be the 

one providing that any worker who, in 
the preceding 60 days, was engaged in 
an essential or locally needed activity 
may be hired only upon presentation 
of a statement of availability from his 
most recent employer or from the U. S. 
Employment Service. Under the old 
system, the waiting period was 30 days, 
after which he could be hired without 
restriction. 
e@ Approval Required—Other revisions 
include the need for USES consent be- 
fore newcomers in a community may 
be hired. Similar approval is required 
for farm workers desiring to leave agri- 
cultural work for more than off-season, 
temporary periods; in addition, they re- 
quire the approval of the War Food 
Administration, Employers may solicit 
only those workers who may be em- 
ployed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the stabilization plan and must 
continue to give advance notice of any 
layoff, anion of the number of per- 
sons involved. 

Responsibility for issuing statements 
of availability under specified conditions 


MESSAGE FROM MOSCOW 


The nation’s Third War Loan 
whirled to a successful close this week 
in a flurry of high-pressure salesman- 
ship—and not the least unusual appeal 


rests with employers, and 
the matter is referred to 
conditions include the d 
worker, or other termina 


+} 
Hey de 
SES. I 
alge g 


N of }j 
ployment by the employ cr. . 


> inde 
layoffs, or those exceedine seveq 
undue hardship from continued ep 
ment or substandard wag: ;. Both 


have the right to appeal. 
@ Special Measures—Seye of 
district offices under the 


IT1S 
the Philadelphia regional fice ba 
ercised their right to incorporay 
cial measures. Most stringent of § 
apply to the Newark-Patersog 
where there is always a heavy ; 


change of employees with Ney 
City. It provides that workers jng 
tial or locally needed activities 
switch to the other area after th 
day waiting period only with 
consent, The same applics to y 
entering the area for employment 
Wilmington and Trenton bg 
mention of wage rates or total ean 
in advertisements for workers, Tre 
also forbids solicitation for employ 
of workers in essential activities, ( 
den requires utilization of the log 
bor supply before recruiting wo 
outside its commuting area and 
only with USES permission, 


ovins 
This 
Bubsidi 


manuf 


Bip pr 


\ 


was the message from: Premier St 
read at a Washington rally by S 
Maj. Gen. Alexander Balaev. 
by photographic fluke, it might a; 
that Secretary Henry Morgentha 
was more pained than pleased. 
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’ Little Giants in Industr y 


These, too, are Baldwins. These industrial diesel-electrics diesel engines are but a few of the more important ones. 
bok small but they pack a lot of power— power enough to When victory comes, many of these same Baldwin prod- 
ove long lines of cars in railroad yards and around indus- ucts, and others that are new, will help to build a better 
fal plants—move them with speed and economy. peace-time world. 

Today, Baldwin diesels are helping to win a war by 

indling raw materials and finished products in shipyards, 

inance depots, mines and steel mills. Still others are 

ling supplies at the fighting fronts. To keep these goods —C UL LL DWIUIN 

oving is the most important job in the world today. 

This is only a part of the Baldwin story. Divisions and The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 


ubsidiaries of this century-old locomotive builder are Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
mnufacturin e sae f d A eat Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
MEINE & great variety Of products. sitmy tanks, Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 


phip propellers, hydraulic presses, testing equipment and Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


a Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build ® 
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BASKET WEAVE CABLE... 


A shipyard was “stumped” for a 
quantity of basket-weave electrical 
cable urgently needed to complete 
a group of tankers. Unless the cable 
could be delivered on the job within 
24 hours, construction schedules 
would bog down, launching dates 
would not be met. 


Feverish activity in the yard’s pur- 
chasing department failed to turn 
up a single foot of cable. One of 
their calls went out to GRAYBAR. 
But even GRAYBAR’s knowledge of 
cable manufacturers served only to 
verify that none of the missing “‘bas- 
ket-weave” was to be found in stock. 


Then Graybar ingenuity swung 
into action. A call to the GRAYBAR 
office in a neighboring city revealed 
that a shipyard there had received 


GraybaR 


a shipment of cable of the type re- 
quired. Upon explanation of the 
urgent need, arrangements were 
made for this customer to “borrow” 
enough to meet the emergency. Be- 
fore the one-day deadline was up, the 
cable reached the job, and construc- 
tion proceeded according to plan. 


This is but a sample of GRAYBAR 
flexibility in furnishing electrical 
materials to be installed in ships, 
planes and ordnance . . . production 
items as well as construction items. 
In your day-to-day purchases of 
electrical supplies, you'll find 
GRAYBAR equally successful at ex- 
pediting delivery, at fitting in with 
your purchasing procedure, at sav- 
ing buying time all down the line. 
WhynotcheckwithGRAYBARtoday? 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . 
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WPB Simplifies 


More speed and less ps, 
as the field offices get adg, 
powers. Small users are play 
on an annual basis. 


For business men, the biyzest ady 
tage of the War Production Bp, 
new decentralization plan is that ied 
cut down their dealings with Wj; 
ton. It may not reduce paper work 3 
to 40% as some WPB officials hp. 
fully predict, but it will transfer yg 
work on small operations to the § 
instead of routing almost ever; 
through headquarters as is done yy 
the present setup. 

The new program gives the ]} 
gional offices more authority in hand 
priority applications and requests 
permission to undertake industrial pm 
ects. It also enlarges their power o 
appeals under allocation and |imitat) 
orders. Specific changes stack up |j 


° C it: 
this: why: 
@PD-1A Applications—On these calls er’s W 


priority assistance, the field offices will h, 


. , : engin 
complete authority immediatel; over ap 6 


cations covering up to $1,000 value, Am rps 
90 days they will handle applications up icial oF 
$2,500. Formerly, $500 was the limit qagp star 
field processing. an Arm 
@ Industrial Projects—Requests for pem There 
sion to undertake an industrial project amp Sle 
for the necessary priority assistance will nj them, 
be handled by the field offices if applicator conti 
do not run above $10,000 valuc. After Jabs. Too 
15, 1944, everything up to $25,000 val that ti 


will be taken care of in the ficld 


e@ PD-333 Applications—On these em tool 
gency applications for priomitics to get iprice F 
contractor out of trouble that threatens | 7 
production, the field offices will, after nally 


days, be set to process everything up 
$1,000 (present limit $500). After 60 da 
they will put through everything up to § 
500. However, for the present, they will: 
have authority to grant AAA emergengmmarket, | 
priorities. 
© Appeals—Field offices, which now han 
appeals under 60 “L” and “M” orders, ¥ 
get jurisdiction over appeals under 13 
ditional orders. After 60 days, they \ 
have authority to deny appeals in all ¢ 
and to grant appeals in ordinary cases. 
proval of appeals in special cases will ha 
to come from Washington. 

Along with the decentralization pr 
gram, WPB announced a change 
procedure under the Controlled Mat 
rials Plan designed to cut paper wot 
After the first quarter of 1944, aboq 
two-thirds of the CMP 4-B applicatio 
(small users) will be handled on an 4 
nual basis instead of quarterly. Accom 
ing to WPB’s figures, about 5% of t 
carbon steel allocations now account ! 
80% of the paper work. By putting t 
small users on an annual basis, WI. 
hopes to simplify the whole CMM, » 
setup. 
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WPB probes charges that 


9S Pap . e 
ke 000,000 of items from Wright 
plecine contract moved as scrap 
A0¢ a |b. 
_. . Bic oncoming problems of disposing 
“St adil oluses left over from military con- 
Wer s are being epitomized in Detroit, 
W t Wie. charges were made last week that 
‘SuN9,000 in tools was sold, mostly as 
‘ork 25. for about $76,000. 
als hg Vashington began inquiry into the 
{cr dil ser this week. The outcome prob- 
the fi . will hinge on whether the tools 
‘Cry. standard and usable equipment, or 
NC WG ete and special-purpose _ stock. 
it of the cleaned-out tools have 
= . faped up in outlet stores, whose opera- 
di 


s figure they can find a ready market 
their latest acquisitions. 
ngineers’ Second Guess—The tools 
juded around 100,000 drills, taps, 
mers, broaches, abrasive wheels, and 
' "P ‘Giier bits, even some blank tool steel 
nds. They were bought for Stude- 
calls @iKer's Wright aircraft engine contract, 
Will i engineering changes made it neces- 
‘“t “PH to replace them with new tools. 
uc, AN 
ins up iqgpecial orders then moved them to De- 
limit qt, starting early this year, for storage 
an Army Air Forces warehouse. 
ere the tools were put on display 
ale at the prices originally paid 


uests 

trial py 
WET 0 
Imitat 


T perm 


oject a 

vil nai them, for distribution only to prime 

plicatiofii/ contractors with high priority rat- 

\fter |@l&s. Tool men who looked them over 

U0 vill that time estimated that about half 
estock consisted of standard, catalog- 

¢ CIEE tools. 

‘0 8 Price Fright—Sales were slowed, how- 

a , by the price tags. The tools had 

g up ginally been bought as emergency re- 


ements, it was explained, and a good 
| of overtime work went into them, 
sing the costs. In the then current 
ket, the tools were considered gen- 
ly somewhat high-priced, even 
pugh Army officers now maintain they 
pe just the opposite. At any rate, there 
fe scattering sales, and then business 
guished. 
On July 26, a WPB official wrote the 
y Air Forces that the tools were 
lete and should be cleared out by 
) means necessary, to economize on 
chouse space. The AAF took the 
 \{atfens literally and sold the remainder 
aa the stock on a bulk basis, at 40¢ a Ib. 
abom be matter had been all but forgotten 
: an unidentified manufacturer 
mplained about it last week to a De- 
it reporter. The newspaper outcry 
lowed. 
Higher Authority Blamed—The AAF 
hdfastly maintained that it acted on 
ters “from higher authority.” WPB 
s evidence of standing on its claim 
at the tools were obsolete, special- 
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WOMAN VS. WOMEN 


Mrs. Helen Sprackling and one of her 
battle emblems (above) represent the 
liquor industry’s heavy artillery against 
national prohibition’s return. As head 
of the new women’s division of Allied 
Liquor Industries, Inc., Mrs. Sprack- 
ling, author and editor, will fight the 
epidemic of local option elections by 
which dry forces hope to sneak in a 
repetition of World War history. 
Thus far her poster can claim a nar- 


row victory in Kentucky where wets 
squeaked through with 1,400 votes to 
keep Pike County as its 6,000 service 
men “left it.” But tougher fights loom 
in other parts of Kentucky (already 
42% dry), and in Pennsylvania, Geor- 
gia, and Arkansas. With men of drink- 
ing age at war, these election petitions 
come mostly from women’s temper- 
ance groups which boast 7,000 victo- 
ries in 10,000 local ballotings since 
repeal. Against them, Mrs. Sprack- 
ling is turning her campaign. 


purpose equipment whose value col- 
lapsed when the Studebaker job was 
changed. Whether the matter can ever 
be proved one way or another is ques- 
tionable, for so far as is known no com- 
plete catalog of the scattered stock ex- 
ists, although partial lists, put out last 
July, still repose in a few Detroit files. 


Navy Is Balked 


Lincoln Electric president 
rebels at $3,250,000 refund 
from 1942 income; it looks like 
first renegotiation showdown. 


While the Ways & Means Commit- 
tee beats its head against the legal and 
equitable problems of contract renego- 
tiation, the Navy’s price adjustment 
board is working up to what looks like 
the first real » Bed ve with a war 
contractor. Big, handsome James F. 
Lincoln, president of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, stalked out of the 
Navy Bldg. last week end vowing that 
he would never make the $3,250,000 
refund the board had just asked. Back 


at his hotel, he promptly sent a letter 
to Chairman Robert L. Doughton of 
the Ways & Means Committee ask- 
ing for a congressional investigation, 
concluding “‘we will resist to the end, 
but alone we are helpless.” 
@A Typical Case—Lincoln’s case is 
more or less typical of the efficient, low- 
cost manufacturer who finds renegotia- 
tion particularly galling. In 1937, he 
did a gross ‘business of about $11,000,- 
000, clearing $2,985,000 before taxes 
and $2,336,000 after taxes. In 1941, 
his sales were $24,000,000; his net be- 
fore taxes $5,721,000; his net after 
taxes $2,866,000. In 1942, sales were 
about $34,000,000, and net before taxes 
and renegotiation was $9,008,000. Be- 
tween 1937 and the end of 1942, capital 
invested in Lincoln Electric increased 
from: $7,684,000 to $15,912,000. 
Complicating the Lincoln case is the 
fact that the Treasury has disallowed 
profit-sharing incentive bonuses to em- 
ployees as deductions from taxable in- 
come in 1940 and 1941. This leaves 
the status of 1942 bonus payments in 
doubt and makes the company’s tax 
bill uncertain. Before his meeting with 
the renegotiation board, Lincoln esti- 
mated income after taxes for 1942 at 
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Number One cause of industrial accidents is FALLS. Many falling 
accidents are caused by slippery floors—floors soaked in oil or 
grease. You can effectively control this hazard in your plant by 
covering your oily floors with SPEEDI-DRI, which provides an imme- 
diate non-skid surface and rapidly removes entirely the film of oil 
that causes so many accidents. SPEEDI-DRI soaks up oil like a 
sponge, even drawing old oil from wood, concrete, or metal floors. 
If SPEEDI-DRI did nothing but reduce your accident experience, it would be well worth its mod- 
erate cost. But it does much more. Light in color, it improves plant visibility by light reflection. 
It saves workmen's shoes from oil-rot. It is an effective fire-retardant. Because it can be spread by 


. It eliminat 
scouring. It does its work while the shop is in operation, without interfering with production for 


hand and easily removed, it conserves vital the need for expensive 


P e 


a moment. SPEEDI-DRI makes your shop safer, cleaner and brighter. C Ity « actively 


Pp 


recommend its use! 


SPEEDI-DRI costs less per square foot of floor coverage than any other effective method or prod- 
uct! For proof, send for a FREE SAMPLE of SPEEDI-DRI and test it yourself. (If you use water- 
soluble oils, or if water is also present, ask for SOL-SPEEDI-DRI.) 


See us at Booth 97, 32nd National Safety Congress and Exposition— 
October 5 to 7, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


SUPPLIERS 
Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REFINERS LUBRICATING CO. 
New York 1, N. Y 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Prompt Service from Warehouse Stocks in Leading Cities 
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SAVED: 4.4 BILLIONS 


American industry 
$2,141,366,000 to Uncle Sap, , 
war contracts by renegotiatio, 
the 16 months ended A 
top of that, price red 
work already on order bit not 
delivered will save the pyro 
ment agencies an additional 9 
262,742,000, making . 
$+,404,108,000. 

These figures do not incl 
the benefits received by the 
ernment in the form 
prices written into new contre 
now that ordnance manufacture 
have found out what t! 


ae 
& 


eNO | (Os 


A>) C.F 


come to. And, while a lot of } 
money saved would | 20ng 
back to the government in tayg 


even if it had not been recover 
by renegotiation, it is estimate 
that contractors would have be 
able to retain 25% to 30 


»~ 
even mor°re,. 2 
6 
| $2,563,000. Refunding $3,250, : pe 
| fore taxes would bring the net my” 
taxes down to about $2,000,000. | 
coln says further tax adjustments | 


cut it to $1,700,000. 
@ Up to Forrestal—W ith Lincoln sta 
ing pat on his refusal, the case nowg 
to Under Secretary James V. Forte 
for review. What happens after tha 
pretty much anybody's guess. | 
half-dozen previous cases where ¢ 
tractors have refused to make an 
ment with the price adjustment b 


James F. Lincoln and his Lin 
Electric Co. are challenging the \ 


to a finish fight over renegotiate tuy 


The winner’s “purse: $3,251.00! 


sines: 
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AsipE from her dreams of flying in a helicopter 
... how will the future affect your secretary’s 
daily life? It’s our guess that there will be just 
as many letters to get out every day. But with a 
difference! 

When you replace her typewriter after the war 
... it’s likely the model you buy will conform to 
the ideas rendered here by Mr. Chapman. For he 
says... 

“This particular design is based upon electri- 
cal operation. Thus the travel of the keys would 
be a scant eighth of an inch. Ask any girl, who 
really has to pound a typewriter all day, what 
this saving in effort and energy would mean to 
her efficiency. The carriage, spacer, and 
‘cap’ key are also electrically operated. 
And the machine is lighted from within 
so that the vagaries of office lighting do 
not have to be depended upon. The hous- 


Linc 
the N 
sotiatit 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS + 
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| ow-the future will look to your secretary! 


Dave CHAPMAN 
Industrial Designer 


ing and keys, as well as many working parts, 
would be molded of Durez plastics. And why? 
First, they offer substantial reductions in weight. 
Second, Durez plastics are non-reverberating so 
they will not transmit machine noises in opera- 
tion. And third, they offer the manufacturer real 
mass-production economies.” 


We wish we could tell you when such type- 
writers will come on the market. But we can tell 
you Durez plastics are doing their full share, serv- 
ing our fighting men who are speeding the day 
when we can return to a peacetime economy. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 550 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PLAS@aee= THAT FIT THE JOB 
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A MOVEMENT 
to end the war 


Night and day. . month after month, \ 
Mobilifts are moving, stacking and 
loading an endless procession of war 
materiel destined for our far-flung 
battle fronts. Our army warehouses 
have learned the efficiency and ver- 
satility of these tough little giants. 


For the past two years our entire 
output has gone to the army. Now an 
increasing number of units are being 
made available to essential industries. 

Write us today regarding the possi- 


bilities of Mobilift for solving your 
materials handling problems. 


MOBILIFT 


VWoues Materials tike a Giaat! 


\ 


| running time, hence they are able { 


the under secretaries of W ind X 
have upheld the boards, a: the ws 
tractors have given in ey: tually 
Forrestal decides to enfor the Ni 
board’s decision, the easiest way tg 
it will be to withhold p: Lents 
Lincoln Electric. ‘The Navy aly” 
put on the pressure by refusing ty » 
the company new contracts. ” ® 
Lawyers aren’t quite su: what }; 
coln’s next step should be. If the X 
starts withholding payment;, probah 
he could sue in the Court of Chig 
Until then, there isn’t any cstabligy 
legal procedure. Although 3 good my 
contractors have bucked ren 20tia 
none so far has taken it to the courts 


More Ship Work 


Chandlers, marine reps 
concerns, and other equipm. 
suppliers do record business ; 
war tempo quickens. 


branch 9 


Rapid ae of the United 
tions merchant fleet has meant 
steady increase in business for sh 
chandlers, marine repair companies, a 
other maritime enterprises in leadig 
U.S ports. Since the invasion of Sic 
and Italy, the upward curve has shar 
ened into an almost perpendicular lin 
@ Faster Voyages—Behind the suddg 
improvement in the volume of orders 
Allied control of the Mediterrane; 
which means that up to 7,500 miles a 
chopped off round trips to Red 
ports through elimination of the lo 
ger route around the Cape of Goo 
Hope. For Liberty ships, this resul 
in a saving of approximately 40 day 


deliver more war material in any givé 
period and appear oftener at Americ: 
docks for stores, etc. 

When the rush developed about 
weeks ago, the industry was caught 0 
guard, and many headaches developg 
over efforts to locate scarce items whid 
in some instances were slow comil 
from manufacturers even under hig 
priorities and had to be forwarded t 
the vessel’s next port of call. Rationiny 
red tape proved another stumbli 
block, not so much on food as on gas 
line for lifeboats and auxiliary engine 
e Work Long Hours—These were 0 
new developments. They merely adde 
to the existing problems of supplyin 
and repairing ships under the qui 
turnaround necessitated by wartime co 
ditions. Accomplishing this with decgiba’t y 
mated staffs is causing some fhrms 
work their men 16 to 18 hours on busiiathear 
est days. Been ct 

In some instances, particular] wit . Ne 
companies supplying deck and engin 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY »* 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon | stores, it is just about impossible ! 
370 West 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16,11 | utilize new employees since }! tak 
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Ove the interphone comes the bombardier’s voice, “Bombs away!” Some 
day, some pilot will hear these words as the war's last bomb goes down. He 
will bring his crew home to their happiest landing—in a world where all men 
may look to the skies, not in fear of death, but in thankfulness for freedom. 


mt you help him? 
pilot is one of millions of 
ia the armed forces who need 


r 
Sele Western Electric 
uy. Not just a few dollars 2S, CS 
ind then— bu regularly — 
: d IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 


dillar you cam possibly invest 
Bonds from mow till Victory! IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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WAR SPURS SHIFT IN SMOKING HABITS | 
Cigarette output hits new peak, while cigars run well below recent years. 
24 700 
1943 
- Cigarettes vA Cigars 
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Output of tobacco products for civil- 
ian consumption has shown a diverse 
picture since the beginning of the war, 
as evidenced by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue figures based on sales of ex- 
cise tax stamps. For cigarettes, a new 
all-time high was set in August, while 
tax payments on cigars indicated a 
level of output well below recent 
vears. If figures for sales to the armed 
forces (tax free) were available, the to- 


tal picture would not be too greatly 
altered. The peak for cigarettes would 
be even more marked, while cigars 
would still fall short of the compar- 
able months of 1941 and 1942, al- 
though demand is higher. Chief rea- 
son for this situation is shortage o 
labor. Cigar making has always em- 
ployed more workers than the totally 
mechanized cigarette industry, lost 
more than 17% of them last year. 


months to acquaint them with marine 
nomenclature. If asked for fids, fend- 
ers, fog buoys, or toggle bolts, they 
would offer blank stares instead of the 
wanted rope splicers, paint savers, night 
convoy signals, or the special bolts for 
plugging machine gun holes in lifeboats. 
e@ Unusual Demand—One Philadelphia 
company specializing in this type of 
business recently found itself with orders 
from 23 ships on hand in a single day, 
whereas that many in a month would 
have been considered good in the past. 
A few of these included complete stew- 
ards’ outfits from coats and aprons to 
pots and pans. They had made the re- 
turn trip from Africa with just enough 
equipment to get by, leaving the rest 
behind to supplement that of the armed 
forces there. 

Marine laundries are having the same 
manpower headaches as regular -laun- 
dries, only it is impossible for them to 
follow the others’ example in extendin 
delivery times. Very often every bit o 
linen aboard must be returned clean and 
ironed in 24 hours. 

@ Small Ports Drafted—Major overhaul 
jobs are not as frequent as in peacetime. 
The urgent need for bottoms to deliver 
the goods on time finds many vessels 
making an extra trip or two before lay- 
ing up. When the rush developed, repaii 
firms found themselves without facilities 
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to accommodate the work, and ships 
were diverted to smaller ports to circum- 
vent delay in returning them to service. 
Such a thing was p decor unheard of 
in prewar days when foreign flag ships 
usually had repair work done in their 
home ports to take advantage of lower 
labor costs. Most observers expect, 
however, that for several years after the 
war ends England will be the only 
country able to resume repairing on a 
large scale since it still repairs many 
of its own boats. Other nations have 
had their shipyards bombed. 
e Putting on the War Paint—The 
tempo of marine business in this coun- 
try has been closely allied to war devel- 
opments. First of all, the loss of Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese orders 
caused a mild lag until British and 
French ships arrived in greater num- 
bers. Then came Pearl Harbor, and 
most companies used practically every- 
one who could wield a paint brush to 
change U. S. ships to war colors. 
There was one period of about two 
months when scarcely any vessels were 
putting into U. S. harbors, and pessi- 
mists went around saying 90% of 
Allied merchant ships must be sunk, 
but the North African invasion news 
revealed their whereabouts. The same 
—~ happened on a smaller scale prior 
to the Sicilian campaign. 


Happy Huntin 
WPB lets do wn ba 
use of ammunition by jj; 
partly to aid farmers by 
to bolster food supply, 


For six weeks, beginning ¢ 
sportsmen can apply for ammyp; 
hunt birds and anima}. unde; 
fairly liberal WPB order thy 
hamper them nearly as inuch qs, 
problem of finding a dealer yh 
the shells and cartridges to sj 
@ What the Rules Permit—< }, 
least can ask for a box of .22; ; 
center fire cartridges, and a boxg 
gun shells whenever his stock 
100 rounds of .22’s (2 boxes), 2) 
fire cartridges (1 box), and 50g 
shells (two boxes). And he can { 
practically as often as he can hy 
use them up in killing wild ji 
threatens food crops. 

WPB has even allotted 100; 
more .22’s, in addition to the | 
000 promised in August along wi 
000,000 shotgun shells and 12, 
cartridges of six varied calibers. 
e Ammunition Made—The main 
for this encouragement to hunti 
over-all increase in game, esti 
10% above 1942, and the appar 
that munition makers have the g 
ready packaged. There's no ce 
though, that ammunition will 
dealers’ shelves in tyme. 

Last year 68,700,000 Ib. of v 
bit, 60,000,000 Ib. of venison, } 
000 Ib. of wild duck and geese, 2 
000 Ib. of pheasant, and 9,000, 
of elk meat formed the bulk of 
301,930-lb. kill—enough to feed a 
of 700,000 soldiers for 365 days. 
ing for a similar addition to the 
diet this year, the U. S. Fish & 
Life Service has been producing 
why hunters should be encour 
@ Many Depredations—Ducks and 
ants cause tremendous des 
among grain crops during the 
season. In California’s Impera 
Joaquin, and Sacramento valk 
instance, their depredations on 
crop have been a problem for 5 

Widgeon ducks are the p 
around Puget Sound. For sever 
now, they’ve been arriving after ti 
hunting season, and the inroa 
have made on the cabbage seed 
there is so serious that it 1s on¢ 
for price regulations on cabbage 
e Starvation Problem—Decer 2 
browsing in winter, hurt orchar 
forests. But waste caused by dest 
wild animals is matched by waste 
animals that starve to deat! —los! 
that might better have graced a 
table. 

Many states are offering cut 
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Goou for you, Mrs. Jones... and 
good for all your family! You’ re good 
Americans! 

Back before she got married, twenty- 
odd years ago, Mrs. Jones was a crack 
stenographer and typist; and she’s 
still mighty good. So with Army and 
Navy and war factories draining the 
young folks from office work, she 
heard the call. She’s back at a type- 
writer—back at a good old LC Smith 
—and honestly getting a kick out of it. 

It isn’t easy... for her or for her 
family. But it’s truly patriotic... and 
it’s smart. She’s doing work she knows 
how to do...using a skill already 
acquired...and putting the surplus 
income into additional War Bonds. 

Mrs. Jones, we salute you! And 
we hope thousands of sister secretaries 
will follow in your footsteps! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Syracuse 1, New York 


SMITH-CORONA 


Typewriters 


a 


censes to men in uniform \h 
happen to be within thei: po;, 
no general loosening of lic. 1s; 
tions has been reported 1, 


8,000,000 licensed hunter. ang A : 

000 licensed fishermen in the —_ 

sides the many who, becaiis¢ ‘¢. 

age or because of state | n arn 

and fish without licenses. | he o; bg, 

age, of course, makes it hirde; wet ’ 

to get into the woods. = 
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Glycerin Is Bac: 

WEA lifts ban on it _ 

in drugs and toilet prepara ed 2‘ 

4 come 

and permits drugs 100% olf In: 

1940 usage; more fats fo, pA 
ex 

The glycerin drought, whic! = 

last March for all food, flavoring avoid 

metic, dentifrice, and shaving | ~~ 

manufacturers (BW—Mar.27’43 p3 visite 


over. In addition, the glycerin 
for drug manufacturers has be 
creased from 60% to 100% of Miatitric 
usage. 

@Food Bars Down—In lifting 
March ban, the Fats & Oils Bran 
the War Food Administration | 
trade know that allocations wi 


cturer: 
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made this month permitting cosiiMiocatic 

F-SERIES 194 

10” LATHES The 
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CONDENSED SPECIFICATIONS a 

” ai Fer: Swing Over Bed 10% has 

Swing Over Carriage 658 etting 

k 16 Spindle F ter 

Until all traces of the Axis war lords are Speeds 28 to 2073 RPM q : 

wiped from the face of the earth it is Thread Cutting : bund | 

America’s industrial duty to keep produc- pam V6 pee tach yar S$ 

tion up to the limits of our armed forces { 18” to 36" centers pvernt 
demands. 


One sure way to keep going ahead in the 
production battle of your plant is to “match 
the machine to the job” — use big machines 
for big jobs only and call on modern, fast 
precision tools for small parts production so 
that capacities of larger machines will not 
be wasted. 

Install the Atlas F-Series 10’ Lathe. It 
handles all straight lathe work to perfection, 
and with its various production attachments 
becomes a low-cost highly efficient manu- 
ally operated screw machine. 


For immediate production — and for post- 
war profits — get acquainted with the Atlas 
machines that are making “match the 


machines to the job” possible. 
We Write for the name of our 
| » ATLAS PRESS CO. 


nearest distributor. 
1085 North Pitcher $t. Kalamazeo 13D, Mich. 


AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS 


National Biscuit Company 

National Forge and 
Ordnance mpany 

National Tube Company 

Precision 4 .-y a... 

Reo Motor 

Republic Steel Bans eporation 

Reynolds Metals 

Rivett Lathe and Grinder 


mpany 4 
Roosevelt Field (Engine 
Air Service Inc.) 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
Schade Valve Manufactur- 
ing Company 
Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Shakespeare Compan 
Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation 
Shur-On Optical Company 
A.O. Smith Corporation 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Southern Pacific Lines 


* 


FOOD FLAG cut 


As an incentive to food producers 
War Food Administration 
month will begin passing out A aging i 
“ales 4 TOOL TEAM for Small- Parts Machining flags thai idea patterned fas i 
the Army-Navy E award prog. 
Flags will go either to qualified @ 
counties—one to a state—or to 
vidual food processors, principal 
the basis of high production re 


~ LATHES MILLING MACHINES | «SHAPERS  —sé@DRILL.s~PRESSES but with other factors considere 
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FAIR TALK IN L. A. 


Uh A world’s fair, right after the 
“NC armistice, is Los Angeles’ idea of 


| os 3 quick shot in the arm to revive 
°C 0! sourist business, make jobs, fill the 
_.’ Ma io between booming war work 
\C coll ond the actualities of peacetime 
~ roduction. 


The project has already started 
a war of its own, for some Angel- 
8 enos—including the Chamber of 
ac Commerce—protest that there is a 
. i war to win. But the Los Angeles 
ON its County supervisors have appoint- 
-@ param ed a commission to plan and over- 
come opposition. 
)%o of Instead of centering on one 
ts f site, there is talk of dispersing the 
Or Sa exhibits around the county (three 
. times the size of Rhode Island), 
nese thus scattering the crowds and 
“Ong avoiding any dispute over a single 
Ving @@ site-with helicopter buses to take 
-/ +509 visitors around. 
vcerin ¢ 
1as bee 
“2 of Motifrice, and snaving cream manu- 
a cturers to use 90% of their 1940 
lifting fice period. All requests this month 
Is Branfi&r use of glycerin in margarine and 
‘tion leiortening will be granted, and all 
"'’ wiilither food and flavoring requests for 
1S CosmmMlocations will be granted up to 100% 
1940 usage. 
The ban worked a particular hard- 
hip on dentifrice manufacturers who 
r¢ unable to find a substitute for this 
etting agent in their tooth pastes. 
ter a search for substitutes, some 
bund they could get by on corn sirup, 
war sirup, Or a molasses sirup, but 
pwermment controls made these hard 
get, particularly for products which 
id not have prewar base periods. 
Soaps Get Fats—Although govern- 
ent men always are inclined to take 
pessimistic view of glycerin supplies, 
ee are indications in Washington 
at the liberalized glycerin allocation 
ogram will last at ‘cast through the 
st of the year, if not longer. 
Liberalization followed a formal 
fA statement that the fats and oils 
ation for soap will be increased 
that soap companies can hike their 
duction by 28%. This increase in 
up production is designed to set at rest 
ming reports of imminent soap ra- 
boning. 
Imports Are Up—WFA said that 
mproved shipping conditions permit- 
ing increased importations of fats and 
, increased production of domestic 
pro ats and oils, and use of rosin and other 
‘ihe d mfat soap extenders by some of the 
alge soap producers will contribute to 
vr (0 Hifhe increased production. The basic 
cipali@@location of fats and oils for soap will 
n req Increased from 80% to 90% of 
dered 0-41 use, but industrial soaps will 
ft 110% and mechanics’ soaps 150%. 
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reflect sound engineering 
and modern manufacturing methods 


The repercussions are terrific when salvos are fired from 
the big guns on battleships—yet Wagner electric motors, 
which are part of the operating mechanism, withstand 
the jolts. These motors are “built to take it.” 

Battleships, troopships, and cargo ships are but a few 
of the many places where Wagner motors are proving 
their dependable performance these days. You'll find them 
in airplanes, in factories, in power plants, in mines, etc. 

Ever since the company was established in 1891,Wagner 
products have maintained a reputation for dependable 
performance. This applies not only to Wagner electric 
motors, but also to Wagner transformers, fans, and in- 
dustrial hydraulic braking systems. 

If you need motors, or other products made by Wagner, 
consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices, located 
in principal cities and manned by trained field engineers. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS £43-43 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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Higher Oil Price? 


Petroleum interests from 
Southwest and Midwest run to 
Congress, and PAW again aids 
them in plea for 35¢ rise. 


The oil interests—and these include 
big chunks of the population in the 
states of ‘Texas, Oklahoma, California, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Illinois, and 
Kansas—again are storming Washington 
for a price increase on petroleum. And 
once more they're getting support from 
the Petroleum Administration for War. 
e Want 35¢ a Barrel—Donald Knowl- 
ton, production director for PAW, be- 
fore a subcommittee of Senate Naval 
Affairs this week, revealed that his 
agency and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration are still at loggerheads on what 
crude oil should bring in order to spur 
output. OPA, he says, still is advocating 
a price subsidy instead of the 35¢ a 
barrel advance recommended by PAW. 
Further, Knowlton agreed to send the 


subcommittee all the PAW-OPA cor- - 


respondence relating to the argument. 
Congressmen from the oil states are 
back in Washington with renewed de- 
termination to do something about oil 
prices. They hope to persuade Texan 
Sam Rayburn, speaker of the House, to 
lead a fight for legislative price fixing. 
Rayburn’s home district, north of Dal- 
las, doesn’t produce oil, but anyone in 
‘Texas politics or business has to be 
sensitive to the oil situation. Rayburn, 
now considered a strong vice-presiden- 
tial possibility, is no exception. 
@ More Drilling—To line up support 
from the East, the oil bloc will argue 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


To keep their powder dry, New York's 
pistol-packing lady cops now sport 
swank cowhide utility holsters with a 
separate compartment for makeup 
kits. Designed, made, and donated by 
Coty, Inc., the bags have another 
pocket for money and handkerchiefs. 
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that a price increase would induce a 
flock of big and little operators to start 
punching holes in the ground in the 
oil country, and that the ultimate result 
inevitably would be more oil and more 
civilian gasoline. An increase of 35¢ a 
barrel in crude oil price might raise the 
price of — a penny a gallon. But, 
if A-card holders were to get another 
gallon or two a week, there aren’t many 
who would haggle over price. 

The physical factors involved in get- 
ting new operations started, such as 
procuring thousands of feet of steel pipe 
for each well, drilling, pumping, re- 
fining, and transporting, oil men agree, 
would delay the effect of a price in- 
crease on the gasoline supply about a 
year. And in another year, the crude 
oil output figures to be lower than it is 
now. 

e Aiming High—The most optimistic 
oil men doubt that such arguments 
would result in forthright congressional 
boosting of oil prices. But they figure 
that the noise may reach the White 
House with consequent effect on OPA. 


On Thin Ice 


That was the predicament 
of carbon dioxide industry until 
dry ice season waned. Next 
year it may be worse. 


Carbon dioxide manufacturers heaved 
a sigh of relief as Sept. 15 ushered out 
the 1943 rush season for dry ice and 
liquid carbon dioxide, with probably 
not over a 25% shortage to most of their 
civilian customers despite tremendous 
and unprecedented wartime demands. 
There'll be plenty now until next June 
15, but it looks bad for next summer. 
@ Machinery Needed—Increased _ pro- 
duction is stymied by lack of production 
machinery, rather than any shortage of 
raw materials. And even if the War 
Production Board should heed manufac- 
turers’ pleas for the critical materials 
to build additional production ma- 
chinery, the additional facilities couldn’t 
be ready until the 1945 season. 

Natural carbon dioxide, compressed 
at the well into dry ice, accounts for 
only about 10% of the total U. S. pro- 
duction. It is produced in New Mexico, 
far from the heavily populated areas 
where it’s needed most. Hence, most 
of the natural product goes to Southern 
California; some has been shipped as 
far as Kansas City, but this practice 
has proved uneconomical because of 
shrinkage. 
@A Summer Seller—Normally the in- 
dustry sells about seven times as much 
of its product in July as in February. 
Its chief customers are the ice cream 
industry, soft drink manufacturers, and 
motor freight operators who use it on 


LEND-LEASE LIBERTIES 


In flag raising ceremonies at Rich 
mond, Calif., the War Shipping Ag 
ministration hands over the first q 
two Liberty ships lend-leased 
China, thus giving the Chinese thei 
first transocean shipping. Christened 
the S.S. Chung Shan (above) and th 
SS. Chung Cheng, the historic ve 
sels bear, respectively, the form 
names of China’s first president, Dr 
Sun 
Chiang Kai-shek. United States x 
tains title to both ships which will bg 
operated by the American Presiden 
Lines with Chinese crews. 
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refrigerated trucks. 
civilian users probably didn’t get mor 
than half the industry’s productior 
which in prewar days was something likg 
400,000,000 Ib. annually. 


to keep all their civilian customers su 
plied, the ice cream and soft drink pr 
ducers had to bow to the transportation 
requirements, deemed more essential to 
a war economy. But since their produc 
tion was limited anyway by shortages of 
sugar and bottle caps, not to mention 
production quotas, their reduced suppl 
of dry ice and liquid carbon dioxidg 


eA Useful Inflation—One of the mor 
dramatic wartime uses of compressed 
carbon dioxide is its employment in 
inflation of life rafts and “Mae West 
life preserver vests. One of the products 
new industrial uses is softening alum 
num by reducing it to a temperature © 
—40F before it’s fabricated into aircratt 
parts. 


This year thes 


With dry ice manufacturers hard put 


robably amounted to just another 
eadache, rather than a major hardship 
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U nlike the furtive sabotage of subjected 


Europeans, America’s mining industry is 


strong and free. It is essential to victory, 
for the nation’s mines are charged with 
the grave responsibility of supplying the 


metals so vital for weapons of war. 


To keep abreast of ever-increasing war 
production, the mining industry relies 
extensively on Cleveland Rock Drills. 
Thirty-five years of outstanding peace- 
time performance have proved that Cleve- 
land Drills have the speed and stamina 


needed for the toughest wartime jobs. 


To put Cleveland Rock Drilling equip- 
ment to the best possible use, our 


engineers are always at your service. 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. 


Division of The Cleveland Pneumatic Too! Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio. « Branch Offices in All Principal 
Cities and Mining Centers 
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Business Dealt in on War Talks 


Elevation of Stettinius to unfamiliar diplomatic ground and 
Beaverbrook’s admittance to the cabinet viewed as a nod to the 
industrialists in impending Anglo-Soviet-American discussions. 


Appointment of Edward R. Stettin- 

ius, Jr., Leo ‘T. Crowley, and Herbert 
Hi. Lehman to new and more important 
posts in Washington must be viewed 
in international perspective. 
e Hiow They Line Up—From the Lend- 
Lease Administration, Stettinius moves 
into the post of Under Secretary of 
State, recently vacated by Sumner 
Welles. From the Office of Economic 
Warfare, Crowley moves to head a new 
high-ranking agency, the Office of For- 
eign Economic Administration, while 
retaining his jobs as Alien Property 
Custodian and chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. Lehman re- 
linquishes the directorship of the Office 
of Foreign Relief & Rehabilitation Op- 
erations—now subordinated to Crow- 
ley’s OFEA—to become a special assis- 
tant to the President. 

Almost simultaneously, Prime Min- 

ister Churchill boosted Lord Beaver- 
brook to cabinet rank—as Lord Privy 
Seal—and made other important promo- 
tions within the British war setup. 
Meanwhile, the Red Army captured 
Smolensk and hammered at other Ger- 
man positions along the Dnepr River. 
@ Soviet Aid Advocates—Already the 
promotions of Stettinius and Lord 
Beaverbrook to key war posts have been 
linked with preparations for the Anglo- 
Soviet-American conferences scheduled 
for later this month. Both men are ad- 
vocates of all-out material aid to Rus- 
sia, both have worked with Soviet rep- 
resentatives negotiating this aid. 

Beaverbrook is expected to arrive in 

Washington shortly for consultations 
concerning British and American rela- 
tions with Russia. Stettinius is expected 
to accompany Cordell Hull to the three- 
power meeting if the 72-year-old Secre- 
tary of State undertakes that mission. 
@ Business Men Approve—Appointment 
of Stettinius to the State Dept. staff is 
welcomed by business men who feel 
that international relations—particularly 
relations with the U.S.S.R.—require 
hard-headed negotiators for the pro- 
tection of American economic interests 
in the postwar world. 

It is increasingly evident that discus- 
sions now going forward and pending, 
whatever the constitutional limitations 
on the powers of the executive branch, 
are bound to affect the future pattern 
of world economic relationships radi- 
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cally. Selection of Stettinius, a man 
inexperienced in political or diplomatic 
maneuvering until he went to Washing- 
ton, is taken to indicate Presidential 
recognition of this trend and of the 
need for arming the State Dept. with a 
spokesman whose language is familiar 
to executives. 

In business, Stettinius was a vice- 
president of General Motors and later 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel. He first became identified with 
the Roosevelt Administration’s defense 
program as the man who brought up to 
date the 20-year-old mobilization plans 
of the government (BW—Oct.28’39, 
p55). Stettinius was a member of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
and its successor agency, the Office of 
Production Management, but with the 
creation of the WPB he was shunted off 
into lend-lease as administrator and be- 
came special assistant to the President. 
@ Reduce Bureau Conflict—Creation of 
the Office of Foreign Economic Ad- 
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STEEL FOR MEXICO 


At Monclava, Mexico, Armco Inter- 
national, subsidiary of American Roll- 
ing Mills Co., supervises construction 
of a steel mill to have blast furnace ca- 
pacity of 110,000 tons of pig iron a 
year, openhearth output of 128,000 
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ministration—outside of but wor 
closely with the State Dept—w ill po§ 
toward reducing conflicts  bety 
Washington agencies here and ab 
It was the battle between Vicep 
dent Henry Wallace and Secretay 
Commerce Jesse Jones over the . 
tangled operations of the late Boarj 
Economic Warfare and the Rey 
struction Finance Corp. subsidiay 
that resulted in Crowley's appoin 

to head the Office of Economic W 
fare and the creation of an Office 
Foreign Economic Coordination in { 
State Dept. (BW —Jul.24'43,p5). 

Subordinated to the Office of fy 
eign Economic Administration ung 
Crowley will be the OEW, the Office 
Foreign Relief & Rehabilitation Ope 
tions, Lend-Lease, and OFEC. 

It is no secret that OFEC failed ing 
aim to rationalize and groove the fy 
eign activities of war agencies now 
ordinated to OFEA. It is also yq 
known that one important point of ey 
flict was between Crowley’s OEW a 
the State Dept. underlings \ stafig 
OFEC. Raised to a new level of ig 
portance in the Administration, Cp 
ley will have the necessary rank 
discuss policy matters that concer th 
State Dept. with Secretary Hull, Und 
Secretary Stettinius, and other ty 
officials. 

@ Roosevelt Scrutinizes Relief—The x 
pointment of Herbert Lehman to j 
position inside the President’s privat 
cabinet—paralleling Winston Churchill; 
so-called “‘second cabinet” on which 
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tons of steel. The rolling mill will 
able to turn out 60-in. plates. Altoas 
Hornos, Mexican steel company, has 
put $12,000,000 into the mill for which 
Armco is furnishing technicians and 
management. Over and above exist 
ing mills, Mexico needs about 250,000 
tons of fabricated steel annually. 
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Not Only a Part, But 
a Part of Important 


Micro Switches also play a vital role in the Dependable 
Functioning of the Barber-Colman Aircraft Controller 


The thumb-size, feather-light Micro Switch is not only an important part of 
aircraft, tanks, ships, machine tools; but it is a vitally important part of other 
parts which go into many important production items today. 


They are important as limit switches in the Barber-Coleman Aircraft Con- 
troller which controls dampers for the governing of cabin temperatures and 
flow of air through superchargers, inter-cooling equipment, engine cowl 
flaps and tab control and as actuating means for the control of valves on 
various liquid-carrying lines. In fact, Barber-Colman has long used Micro 
Switches in Barber-Colman machine tools. 


Practically every manufacturer who has once used Micro Switch in one prod- 
uct invariably extends the use of it to other products which they manufacture. 
This is significant to you. Not only now when Micro Switch's precision, 
speed, long life and absolute dependability are so important in war work, 
but equally significant when small size, light weight, and dependable per- 
formance will be equally important for new designs. 


Micro Switch is the outstanding precision snap-action switch because it 
gives you the flexibility to meet an ever changing demand in precision 
switch requirements. Today Micro Switch is Do 2,392 different combina- 
tions of electrical characteristics, housings and actuators, the result of close 
cooperation with customers’ design problems. 


Your engineering staff should be completely informed on Micro Switches 
to speed up present designing and improve future products. We will send 
as many Micro Switch handbook-catalogs as your engineers may require. 


Micro Switch Corporation, Freeport, Illinois + Branches: 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago (ayy ‘ 
11 Park PL, New York City (7) « Sales & Engineering Offices: Boston + Hartford « Los A 


The trademark MICRO SWITCH is our property and 
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Wanted: 


TRAINED 
EXECUTIVE 


Large corporation has opening for 
a man trained in management, irre- 
spective of the field. Procurement 
experience is desirable, but main re- 
quirement is managerial ability. Ex- 
ecutive 35-40 with record of proven 
performance and potential capacity 
for carrying increased responsibility 
is required. This major position in- 
volves the direction of important 
operations. Statement of qualifica- 
tions and experience, including age 
and draft status, may be submitted 
through a third party, if desired. Re- 
plies will be treated in strict confi- 
dence. 


Address: 


Business W eek 

Box P-357 

330 W. 42 St. 

NEW YORK, 18, N. Y. 


POST-WAR PLANS 
Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


On duty with the Army and Navy, 
Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers serve Amer- 
ica in all parts of the world. On 
the home front, too, they help pro- 
tect the nation against crippling 
fire losses. If your business is es- 
sential to the war effort, under preference rating 
you can now secure Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers for 
your protection. Other civilian users are doing 
without them so that the Armed Forces and you 
can be served first and the day of Victory has- 
tened 


R. ©. Iddings 
President 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 13 Dayton |, Ohio 
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may be patterned—indicates the Presi- 
dent’s recognition that he must keep 
close watch on the principles governing 
relief and rehabilitation operations as the 
war enters a phase in which Allied armies 
will reconquer vast areas of Europe. 

As these administrative shifts in 
Washington and London pointed di- 
rectly to the forthcoming attempt to 
dissolve the outstanding differences be- 
tween the Anglo-American and Russian 
blocs within the United Nations, the 


| published text of the proposed plan for 


establishment of a United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration em- 
phasized the need for unity among the 
“Big Four’—the U.S., Britain, China, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

e United Action—U.N.R.R.A., as it is 
described in the draft proposal for its 
establishment—submitted to all United 
Nations—is geared to united action by 
the “Big Four.” Their representatives to 
the council of the U.N.R.R.A. would 
comprise the central committee empow- 
ered to act in emergencies without con- 


| sulting the council, and without their 


unanimous consent, no major revisions of 
U.N.R.R.A. power, policy, or activities 
would be possible. 

The basic considerations behind these 
recent shifts in administrators are in the 
main related to practical economic and 
material problems which will increase 
in importance as the war moves toward 
an end in Europe. But this is not the 
only area for dissension among United 
Nations, and solution of the political 
problems of Europe is sure to require all 
the skill and acumen of present leaders 
and may compel additional reshuffling of 
top personnel as the dimensions of the 


problems are recognized. 


Too Much Money 


Rising circulation, refugee 
cash, and funds from exports 
flood Mexican economy; plans 
to sop up excess fall short. 


MEXICO CITY, D. F.—The contin- , 


uing rise in the total of money in circu- 
lation, only one feature of the increas- 
ingly serious Mexican inflation picture, 
has government and financial circles 
worried. 

According to an official study just re- 
leased, monetary circulation has grown 
250% since 1934. During the same pe- 
riod, agricultural production increased 
in value by 46% and industrial output 
by only 50%, creating large idle funds 
which inevitably lead to a rising pressure 
on prices. Meanwhile, the total quantity 
of goods available in the country has 
continued to decrease during the war. 

@ More Cash Money—In the past, the 
increase of circulation has been rela- 
tively small and due mainly to govern- 
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In the interests of national defeny 
Brazil is building North-South railros 
links to expedite internal communi 
tions (BW —Jun.5’43,p62). Along th 
route, an abandoned rail line whi 
bypasses the Paulo Affonso Falls wi 
be joined to the coastal line to tap th 
rich agricultural and livestock-produ 
ing regions of the Sao Francisco V; 
ley (BW—Jun.19°43,p101). Althoug 
primarily concerned with war-cssenti 
communications between air fields an 
coastal cities, Brazil is not forgettin 
long-range programs for the develo; 
ment of backward areas. 


ment spending. Since 1942, howeve 
the rise has been accelerating due t 
two new wartime factors: (1) the favo 
able trade balance (in 1942 the exce 
of Mexican exports over imports ran § 
around $50,000,000), and (2) the gre 
influx of foreign and repatriated Me 
can capital (BW —Jul.24'43,p46). 3 
tween April, 1942, and June, 1943, « 
culation media (notes, coins, and credit 
increased $220,000,000. 

The logical way of disposing of suc 
an excess would be through spendin 
abroad, but since this is impossible, th 
government is attempting to freezc 
large a part as possible by increases in t 
rates, the selling of a $40,000,000, ( 
internal loan, and the encouragement 
gold hoarding. 
© Loan off to Good Start—The first $! 
000,000 slice of the loan, launched | 
June, was fully subscribed in 2+ heu 
and the banks are expected to absor 
the remaining $30,000,000. 

Strange as it may seem, the g0 
hoarding program was less successll 
In spite of widely publicized invitatiog 
to the public to buy specially munte 
37.5-gram gold slugs, sold at their go" 
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American Magnesium Corporation, 
1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 


| Here's the up-to-the-minute information 
aia on industry's most modern metal — MAZLO 
100, MAGNESIUM. It should be in the hands of 


ment every designing engineer, every engineering department. Whether book, “‘Designing with Magnesium". 
ist $] you are designing wartime products of magnesium or thinking oh ee 

hed about how you can cut the weight of postwar products, this book 

} _ will help you. It's chock-full of answers to many design problems. Title 


Company 
Address 


Use the coupon to send for your free copy today |! 


ff AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


minte SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Tuovsanps of passenger and freight 
installations throughout the country 
have proven that Montgomery 
Elevators are more efficient and 
economical. Accurate records on 
Montgomery installations show that 
practically no major repairs have 
ever been required. Too, original 
cost of Montgomery Elevators is 
generally lower than that of other 
makes. New buildings and remodel- 
ing projects now being planned will 
require the finest in elevators. Inves- 
tigate the advantages of Montgomery 
Passenger and Freight Elevators for 
your buildings if vertical transporta- 
tion is required. Complete Elevator 
Planning Service available on request! 


MONTGOMERY'S PART IN THE WAR 
... planning, building and install- 
ing elevators in arsenals, Navy 
yard buildings and ordnance 
plants. Building machine tools and 
electric steering engines for ships. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


montgomery 


HOME OFFICE - Moline, Illinois 
Branch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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| Months, 1943 


value, sales were not as large as expected, 
being consistently smaller than pur- 
chases of regular gold pesos: 

Gold Slugs Gold Pesos 


Jan. $27,294 $259,052 
Feb. 25,698 228,080 
a keke dees en 36,446 364,150 
| tke Viner Seees Ye 39,659 776,708 
EA SE PFs 33,727 631,960 

, Jun. 56,996 327,490 
Jul. 73,651 649.130 
fT OR eT ee ee es 
Total . $338,969 $3,236,570 


Data: Bank of Mexico 
Once more the well-known fact that 


Mexico is a silver and not a gold coun- 


try has been confirmed. While only a 
few million pesos of gold were set aside 
by the public, hundreds of millions of 
silver coins were hoarded. Between 
March and July of this year, practically 
all of the silver coins (1 peso, and 50 
and 20 centavos) disappeared. Hoarding 
was under way already, but it spread 
like wildfire after an unlucky decision 
by the government in April to issue 
one-peso paper bills to facilitate small 
transactions. This was immediately 
taken by the average man as a sure sign 
that the silver coins had, or would soon 
have, a metal value superior to their 
face value. By midsummer, silver had 
practically disappeared. Local banks 
were compelled to issue great numbers 
of 50-centavo checks to the bearer, and, 
in some places, people were cutting one- 
peso notes in two or using bus tickets 
for small change. 

To dissolve the crisis, the Finance 
Ministry decided to apply the only suffi- 
cient remedy: minting of silver coins, 
day and night. Since July, the mint has 
been working at top capacity turning 
out some 300,000 pesos worth of silver 
coins daily (about $62,000). Demand 
persists at 400,000 a day, but with mint- 
age abroad prohibited by the constitu- 
tion, the national mint lags behind de- 
mand. The situation is gradually easing, 
however, and silver pesos and half pesos 
(the 20-centavo piece has been replaced 
by a bronze coin) are beginning to re- 
appear in stores. 


CALI GETS RETREAD PLANT 


CALI, Colombia—When the Rio 
de la Piata docked at Buenaventura last 
month, it brought Colombia a complete 
tire repair and retreading plant, latest 
development of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Export Co. in this country. 

The machinery, including Heinz 
molds and Vitacap kettle, has been in- 
stalled and will begin operations early 
this month, with a single shift of nine 
Goodyear-trained Colombians. From a 
single-shift basis, capable of retreading 
32 tires a day, the plant is expected to 
go on a 24-hour-a-day schedule as soon 
as additional workers have been trained. 

The plant is under the direction of 
Goodyear’s Colombian manager, Sulli- 
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van Kafer, veteran foreign ma: ager y 
experience in many parts of t! | 
addition te Latin America. |!¢ yj; 
assisted by George Ruby, | re, 
structor at the Goodyear tre » 
school in Akron, Ohio, whi recess 
completed a stint for the ¢ 
as tire-maintenance expert o: 
American highway project in 
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Wanted: a Deal Pe" 
Cabinet puts a political eam 7% 

to the ground preliminary 
deciding how to change its an 


inflation line. 
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OTTAWA—Prime Minister Macke 
zie King’s government put off a decis 
on new anti-inflation controls this we 
until it had digested reports on the poly 
ical climate of the Dominion suppl 
by its parliamentary followers in , 
extraordinary caucus. These reports x 


flected the fact that the public is all { log te 
controlling inflation but is sour and im ae 


tated by some of the forms which infs 
tion-control takes. 
@ Concessions to Labor?—The goven 
ment may retreat from its present lin 
by accepting recommendations for co 
cessions to labor, but its economic ai 
visers are fighting hard for a compromig 
that would limit wage increases and cag 
the pressure on ceiling prices. Late 
suggestions would combine propos 
wage increases with an “altemati 
scheme for-family dependency alloy 
ances to be paid by the Treasury (B\\ 
Sep.25’43,p60). The cabinet’s decisio 
is expected within a week 

Meanwhile, Canada is continuing t 
experience shortages in  manpovet 
These now affect lumber and pulp out 
put (BW —Aug.21'43,p54), nontferrou 
mining (BW-—Sep.18'43,p54), and 
number of manufacturing lines. Ov 
1,000,000 -farm workers have bee 
frozen in their jobs by Nationa! Scle 
tive Service, and now 1,500,000 ind 
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du 
trial workers have been nailed down 
The latter total involves about 800,00) 
workers in Category A of essential i 
dustry and 700,000 in Category 3 
Voluntary separation or dismissal is n0' 
barred without prior permission fro 
Selective Service. 
e Exemption Trouble—The growing » 
bor shortage and the scramble for wot 
ers have brought a clash between tv 
sections of Canadian industry !ncom 
Tax Commissioner Fraser Fillict 
granted pulp and paper companies ¢ 
emption from compulsory tax dedv’ 
tions for lumberjacks to encourage 
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+ into the woods this fall. The 
lied to men getting under 
yy and lowered deductions in 
levels to 2%. When lumber 
heard about the concession, 
+ a path to Elliott’s door de- 
similar help. 
es are that the Income Tax 
ommissioner will cancel the pulp and 
iper ruling before mining and other 
ard-prossed industries also jump on him 
yr assi tance 


AT MORE GAME! 


Canadians eat four times as much un- 
ationed wild meat as do Americans. 
\ttawa estimates the Dominion’s an- 
nual consumption at 100,000,000 Ib., 
» 7% of domestic meat production, 
hile the 435,000,000 Ib. of game, fish, 
nd wild fowl (page 32) on the United 
tates menu constitutes only 1.4% of 
otal meat, poultry, and fish consump- 
10n. 

With the hunting season at hand and 
»umunition limited, the Canadian 
Jept. of Mines & Resources has rec- 
mmended consumption of muskrat and 
voodchuck, in addition to the usual line 
ff game meats. 
50,000 Canadian Indians depend mainly 
n wild meat, large amounts going to 
jog teams in the North. Canada’s nine 
provinces take more than 48,000,000 Ib. 
f dressed game, the Yukon and North- 
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BARRIERS DOWN? 


Canadian government officials are 
waiting for decision by Finance Minis- 
te J. L. Isley on recommendations for 
revision of the War Exchange Conserva- 
ton Act of December, 1940, which pro- 
hibited imports of many consumer items 
maditionally. bought in the U.S. and 
made another long list of imports sub- 
ect to permit. 

The import barriers were erected to 
ave exchange for war purchases below 
the border, but this position has im- 
proved recently and officials hope for 
isumption of trade in consumer items 
it Isley is amenable. 

It is understood in Ottawa that prior 
to submission to IIsley the plan received 
favorable reactions in Washington. 


BANKERS RECLASSIFIED 


Canada’s National War Labor Board 
has allowed classification of junior bank 
managers, earning from $2,000 to 
$3,000 annually in Nova Scotia, below 
4foreman’s rank under the Dominion’s 
Wartime Wages Control Order. The 
purpose of the managers in seekin 
lower classification was to obtain the 
cost of living bonus which does not 
tend to officials. 
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vest Territories accounting for the re- | 


YOU WIN TWICE 
WITH WAR BONDS! 


Your Ist “win” with War Bonds is through our boys in the armed forces. You give 


them what they need to climb all over the Axis on every front until the enemy has 


| enough and yells “uncle” to Uncle Sam. Then comes... 
| 


Your 2nd “win.” With the War 
Bond money you will be able to { 
finance the things you’ve always 
wanted. And you can count on us to 
help when the whistles blow to end 
the war. Get “upto your neck” in 
War Bonds right now! They’ II help 
put you on your post-war feet! 
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A$L000 Sasi 
jo a 1708 Clipe of bullets 


200 First-aid kits 
2 Aircraft cannon 


AFTER THE WAR 
A modernized garage 
for your car—with KEEP 
automatic overhead 


auton BUYING 
New rolling doors on WAR BONDS! 


your delivery trucks 


“WILSON 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


| BUILDERS OF ROLLING AND OVERHEAD DOORS IN STEEL AND WOOD 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Substitute Rubber 


Substitute rubber in the form of raw ma- 
terial has been given ceiling prices in line 
with those of March, 1942, by an, OPA 
ruling covering substances, made in whole 
or in part by a chemical process or from 
natural gums, resins, or oils, which may re 
place cither natural or synthetic rubber. 
The order does not apply to finished ob- 
jects or parts made of substitute rubber. 
(Amendment 2, Regulation 406.) 


Safety Equipment 


Restrictions on certain critical materials 
used in making safety equipment have been 
cased to permit the use of aluminum in 
specified parts of respirators, gas masks, oxy- 
gen-breathing apparatus, and goggles, where 
the use of other less scarce materials is not 
practicable; where possible, magnesium—te- 
leased from the restrictions of this order—is 
to be substituted for aluminum in such 
equipment. Copper wire, copper base alloy, 
nickel silver, and nickel plating may be used 
in some types of safety spectacles. (Order 


L-114, as amended.) 


Shearlings 


\ll restrictions on purchase and processing 
of shearlings have been removed by WPB 
due to reduced demand by the Army Air 
Forces for this material, which is used for 
lining flying suits.~ ‘This means that sale of 
shearlings is no longer restricted entirely to 
the AAF, and all future production in ex- 
cess of existing military contracts is free to 
go into normal civilian trade channels, 
(Order M-310, as amended. ) 


Tires 


The use of new passenger tires (Grade I) 
has been further curtailed by an OPA ac- 
tion, taken with the approval of the Office 
of the Rubber Director, that restricts eligi- 
bility for such tires to “C” drivers with a 
mileage of 601 or more per month. This 
temporary ruling supplants the order that 
all car owners whose mileage totaled 241 or 
more per month could obtain certificates for 
Grade | tires. 

Production of additional recapping facili- 
ties will not be authorized after Oct. 1, 
1943; after this date, manufacture of such 
facilitics will be confined to maintenance and 
repair orders and equipment for necessary 
replacements. (Order L-61, as amended.) 


Nylon Cloth 


Approximately 600,000 yd. of parachute 
nvion cloth rejects and seconds have been 
released for essential civilian consumption 
without restriction as to use. However, none 
of it will be suitable for hosiery, which is 
woven directly from nylon yarn, not made 
from whole cloth. This announcement of 
the Textile, Clothing & Leather Division 
was made in connection with an OPA ac- 
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tion establishing ceilings for rejects of nylon 
parachute cloth, and covering noncellulose, 
chemically produced yarns or fibers such as 
nylon, vinyon, Aralac, etc. (Amendment 13, 
Regulation 127.) 


Photographic Equipment 


Manufacture of. restricted photographic 
and projection equipment, accessories, and 
parts has been made subject to the specific 
approval of WPB under a new order, which 
provides that WPB will establish quotas 
for manufacturers on the basis of their 
schedules of preferred orders. In addition, 
each manufacturer may use critical materials 
to the extent of 3% per quarter of the 
weight of such materials processed by him 
during an average quarter in 1941, if ap- 
proved by WPB. Critical materials cannot 
be used im amateur box or fixed-focus type 
portable hand cameras, in amateur 8-mm. 
cameras, 8-mm. projectors, or parts for such 
products. (Order L-267.) 


Soybeans and Cottonseed 


To promote the orderly marketing of soy 
beans, a new Commodity Credit Corp. 
order provides allocation controls for soy- 
beans ios crushing and other uses, and pre- 
vents the withholding of soybeans for 
speculation by forbidding a processor to buy 
or use the 1943 crop, except as authorized 
by CCC, and by limiting the supply a coun- 


try shipper may have on hand aft 
1944. Inventories of cottonsc: 
cotton ginners and other hand 
restricted, and persons other tha: 
turers, seed dealers, or ginners ar 
to purchase cottonseed of the 194 
cept to meet planting requirem< 
Order 6, for soybeans: CCC © 


cottonseed.) 
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Feathers 


Civilian production of pillows, 
and other items containing ecith 
used waterfowl feathers is halted 
amendment extending to usc” 
duck feathers the ruling that lim 
of new feathers to military needs. \\ 
wing and tail feathers, used chief 
ration and for shuttlecocks for |} 
are removed from the restrictio: 
order. (Order M-102, as amende 


WPR 


Jams and Jellies 


In furtherance of the program to encour. 
age the use of bread by increasing the 
manufacture of spreads (BW —Sep.25'43 
p65), the War Food Administraty 
announced the allocation of an 
60% of the total quantity of processed Con 
cord grapes for use in making jams, jellies 
and fruit butters, 20% is reserved for bottled 
grape juice, and 20% is to be held for fy 
ture allocation. Maximum prices have been 
placed on grapes sold for commercial process 
ing at levels substantially above those of 
1942 but well below going prices. (\mend- 
ment 2, Regulation 425.) 

Formulas for fixing maximum prices for 
packers, wagon wholesalers, and distributors 
other than wholesalers of fruit preserves, 
jams, and jellies have been fixed to reflect 
increases in 1943 fruit costs at the packer 


all 
3 
| 
| 
ad 


timated 


THIRST QUENCHER 


Latest portable device to turn salt 
water into fresh is a “belly still” op- 
erating on the principle that water in 
a vacuum boils at low temperature. 


Developed by two University of Min- 


nesota scientists, the curved copptt 
boiler is heated by body contact, the 
air exhausted by a crank-operated 
pump (on table). Fresh water, pr 
duced at the slow rate of one ounce 
an hour, is collected in a metal cor 
denser trailed over the side. 
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--- and now processed to produce International Defluorophos 


From prehistoric phosphorus-rich mineral 
deposits, International is producing De- 
fluorophos, a new feed supplement which 
supplies the essential calcium and phos- 
phorus required for vigorous health and 
strong bone structure in poultry, cattle and 
hogs. Defluorophos is manufactured in lim- 
ited quantities now. In future years it will 
provide an assured supply of these minerals 
from the practically unlimited storehouse of 
natural phosphate in International’s Florida 
mines. New chemical processes were devel- 
oped by International’s research staff to 


obtain from phosphate a feed supplement 
that is rich in calcium and phosphorus, low 
in fluorine content, wholesome, and consist- 
ently uniform in analysis and granulation. 
For more than thirty years, International 
has supplied farmers with plant foods to 
increase the quality and yield of their crops. 
And now International expands its service 
to agriculture with an essential ingredient 
for the feed that helps produce the nation’s 
supply of milk, meat and eggs. Jnternational 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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ounce 
| con Mining and Manufacturing 


PHOSPHATE >- POTASH >- FERTILIZER CHEMICALS 
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When John Public Wants to Spend 


His 40 Billion 


Dollar Savings — 


This STEEL STRETCHING STRUCTURE Will Help You Serve Him Faster 


BY 
as 


ee § 


The pent-up buying power of the nation, 
says the Department of Commerce, will 
reach 40 billion dollars in 1944. The war’s 
end can quickly bring a tremendous ava- 
lanche of orders—a new challenge to pro- 
duction. In three distinct ways, the use of 
Lindsay Structure can help you speed your 
Post-War Production. 


—for equipment, appliances, machines. 
You'll find new speed and economy in the 
use of Lindsay Structure. No new dies—no 
special tools—no specially trained operators. 


Factory Buildings 


— rooms, partitions. Quickly erected with 
Lindsay Structure. Easily moved. 


Delivery Trucks and Trailer Bodies 


Light weight for greater pay loadStrong, 
for greater protection. Can be quickly pro- 
vided by using Lindsay Structure. 


Do you have the important details about 
Lindsay Structure in your files? Write, 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6; or 60 E, 42nd St. New York 17. 


LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
For detoils, see Sweet's Catalog File 
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| level; at the consumer level, these increases 


Blackstone Plush Mills, Inc. 
Clinton, Mass 

Block Drug Co., Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Callaway Mills 

(Two divisions) 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Chicago, Il. 

Clary Multiplier Corp. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Continental Optical Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Tool Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Henry K. Davies Co., Inc. 
South Kearny, N. J. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Crete, Neb. 

Line Material Co. 
Zanesville, Ohio 

Oklahoma Steel Castings Co 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Phillips Packing Co., Inc. 
Cambridge, Md. 

S. H. Pomeroy Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y 

Prentiss Wabers Products Co. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
and Maritime Commission awards f 
cellence in production announced prior to 
this new list will be found in previous 
issues of Business Week.) 


, ¢ex- 


will average about 3¢ to 4¢ on pound jars 
‘Regulation 473.) 


Bags and Paper 


Where manufacturers of kraft wrapping 
papers and certain specified bag papers and 
bags had an established practice during the 
period Oct. 1, 1940, to Oct. 15, 1941, of 
selling directly to purchasers other than dis 
tributors at prices in excess of those to 
distributors, these differentials may hence- 
forth be added to their maximum prices. 
‘In no case may the price so arrived at ex 
ceed the maximum price charged by dis 
tributors. (Amendment 9 to Regulation 182) 


Aircraft Plumbing Fittings 


WPB has ordered standardization of all 
aircraft plumbing fittings used by the Amy 
Air Forces and the Navy. The action merely 
implements a policy which had already been 
established in fact by the services them- 
selves. (Order L-313.) 


Glass Containers 


Several new types, sizes, and weights of 
standard glass containers have been added 
in an effort to encourage glass manutfactut- 
ers to prepare new molds of simplified de- 
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inding the Needle 
in « North African Haystack 


OU’RE a bomber’s nurse in. North Africa 

and you need a new oxygen control valve 
ryour plane. That’s one of 250,000 parts in 
r force stocks. 


You'll find it in a few seconds. 


When spare parts come to a supply depot, 
n Addressograph* plate is embossed, giving 
complete description of the part, and the 
mber of the bin in which it will be stored. 
1 impression of that plate goes into the 
pots stock records, another goes on the 
, another is attached to the part itself. 
nen when parts are ordered, they can be 
ated and shipped out quickly—and iden- 
ined anywhere. 


You get your bomber into the air quicker 
ad always with the right repair because of an 


Addressograph plate—the same kind you use 
in your business to write payrolls, purchase 
orders and invoices, for tool crib control, 
or any of the hundred ways Addressograph 
methods are used. 

Years ago Addressographs were employed 
to address envelopes. They still are, but busi- 
ness men soon began using this quick, always- 
accurate way of writing information in scores 
and then hundreds of new ways. Teamed with 
Addressograph are Multigraph* and Multi- 
lith* methods. Together they can make 80% 
of all paper work of business simpler, faster, 
more accurate, more economical. We'll prove 
it in your own case, with equipment you al- 
ready have. Write or call the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation— Cleveland and all 


principal cities of the world. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Addressograph 


TRAQE-MARE BEE OS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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AND STRAPPED RIGHT 


Over the side it comes . . . into the wait- 
ing hands of Allied fighting men. This 
shipment was a net gain for the Allies 
- . « because proper packing and rein- 
forcement assured its arrival in perfect 


condition. Bound with Acme Steelstrap, 


ACME STEELSTRAP Eliminates 


The shipment that reaches destination in 
perfect condition can help to bring down 
a Jap Zero—but the effect of a damaged 
shipment is only a zero. Remember, that 
a product becomes a war product only 
when it reaches the hands of those who 


use it... in perfect condition. 


And safe delivery is only one advan- 
tage of Acme Steelstrap. This modern, 
reinforcing process saves important time 
in loading and unloading . . . conserves 
container material . . and saves loading 
space. It is used for all types of war 
products packed in boxes, crates, bundles 
or on skids . . . and for carload ladings, 
Acme Unit-Load Bands are employed. 
Get full Write for 


free helpful literature. 


information today. 


shipments are reaching the United Na- 
tions safely all over the world. Providing 
maximum protection damage, 
Acme Steelstrap complies with all Federal 
Strapping Specifications . . . is made in 


against 


all types and sizes. 
Damage — Makes Shipments Count 


a . SE 
Keeping the production lines moving while 
the boys are away—is the aim of many women 
in industry today. The ease and convenience 
of Acme Steelstrappers are aiding many women 
, keep the packing rooms in step with pro- 

uction, 


a 5 
1008 ror 
<< ACME STEEL 
» 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2828 Archer Ave. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


| Lamb and Mutton 


signs so as to make available ¢ 
prescription and proprietary 
form lightweight line of gl 
Their use is not compulsory 
pected that the narrow-mout! 
will shift from their present tle 
new simplified designs. (An ndmes 
Order L-103.) 7 


Kerosene Rationing 


Local rationing boards are no» auth 


to issue renewal rations of | crosene 
periods longer than the six months fom 
permitted to users of small amv ints fy 


mestic cooking and lighting purpose 


Amendment 80 to Ration Order }},) 


An amendment to the icg1] 
lamb and mutton carcasses and whole 
cuts provides ceilings for certain cuts yj 
the Federal Surplus Commodities 
wants for lend-lease shipment. jncrg 
packers’ transportation charges in 
zones, and revises the price differen 
which have hitherto handicapped slaugy 
ers in some areas of Idaho. (Amendment } 
Revised Regulation 239.) 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 9,. Regulation 
lishes a new pricing method for denj 
surgical, and hospital supply houses 
sales of rubber drug sundries to keep 
and wholesale prices at the levels of Deg 
ber, 1941. . . . Raisins packaged in sm 
machine-made cardboard cartons of less ¢f 
two ounces are exempt from rationing, 
cording to Amendment 68, Ration Ox 
13... . A markup of 4¢ per Ib. over 
tablished ceilings for frozen eggs sold 
containers of 20 Ib. or less—chicfly to ky 
ers and confectioners—has been authori 
by Amendment 14, Regulation 333. . 
Temporary price ceilings on ice cream 
ice cream mix have been extended for { 
next 60 davs by Amendment 4 to Su 
mentarv Regulation 14A to GMPR, 2 
Amendment 34 to Regulation 280., 
Specific dollar-and-cents ceilings are set § 
iron, stecl, and plastic lines of tubular: 
cylindrical locks and lock sets sold by ma 
facturers and jobbers, at 5% to 20% k 
than prices for comparable brass produ 
by Amendment 2, Regulation 31’. 
Second Revised Regulation 213 establis 
retail ceiling prices for metal-frame b 
springs at from 25¢ to $1.50 each less 
maximum prices for wood-frame bedspri 
of similar types. 


Other Priority Actions 


on p 0 


301, et 


Porcelain-lined range boilers and } 
water storage tanks have been brow 
under simplification control by \ 


Order L-199, as amended. . . Order L! 
as amended extends the restrictions on! 
use of chromium and nickel in valves 
cover automotive intake valves 4 well 
exhaust valves. . . . Restrictions have 
relaxed on the use of acrylic monomer 4 
acrylic resins, used as glazing on cer 
parts of aircraft, by Order M-154, 
amended. . . . Due to increased prod 
tion, certain types of cotton duck ‘ave | 
released for civilian use, by Order M-91, 
amended. 


ve bed 
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Designed and Built by “de Havilland”... a 
name famous! throughout the world for 
quality. The Mosquito in this picture was 


built in Canada by 
The de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. 


TORONTO 


QI 
HY 
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ODD WAY TO SCRUB A KITCHEN 
..-Dut it works! 


Grease and dirt get along entirely too 
well together. Ask anyone who cleans 
kitchens or ship galleys. Even where fans 
pull cooking vapors out through un- 
protected ductwork, deposits of grease 
form on the ducts and present a serious 
fire hazard. 

The safe, clean way to vent cooking 
odors and grease-laden vapors is through 
Air-Maze Greastop filters, easily in- 
stalled in the range canopy. Miles of 
scientifically crimped wire mesh 
“capture” the dirt and grease that 
ordinarily coat cupboards, dishes and 
walls. When it’s time to “serub”’, merely 
flip out the panels and douse them in 
steam or a cleaning solution. 

If you are building ship galleys or war- 
essential kitchens, or if you plan to de- 
sign or build after the war, write for full 
details about Air-Maze Greastop filters. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION 


Cleaner, Safer Restaurants, 


Kitchens or Galleys! 


ee] 


Cleaner kitchens, with practically 


no work—no odors in apartments 
—does that sound like a sensible 
postwar sales point to attract 
customers? 

Then plan to use Air-Maze 
Greastop filters, and sell “self- 
scrubbing” kitchens! 


e CLEVELAND, Oo 


SPECIALISTS 1N AIR FILTRATION 
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PRODUCTION 
Patents at Stake 


Dept. of Justice secks 
win cancellation in cold rolling 
process, alleging fraud, in firy 
case of its kind in 50 years, 


A set of patents for cold rolliig steel 
incubated in a little garage work-shop ig 


_ Youngstown, Ohio, 20-odd years 
| has become the center of histonp 


making litigation. ‘They're no stran 
to the courtroom, these patents; thes 
entire business life has been one lawsyit 


| after another. But this time it’s really 
| big. The Dept. of Justice, charging 


fraud in the patents’ issuance, is sceki 
their cancellation (BW —Jul.31’43,p§) 


L 


| in the first action asking for cancellation 
since the government’s unsuccessful 


prosecution of American Bell Telephone 
Co. 50 years ago. 


| @Eventful History—The patents in 
| question were issued to Abram P. 


Steckel and later transferred to the Cold 
Metal Process Co. of Youngstown, 
Both the inventor and the company ar 
made parties to the Dept. of Justice’s 
action, but Steckel was ousted as head 
of Cold Metal in 1933 by his principal 
backer, L. A. Beeghly. Now Steckel 
says he will let Beeghly worry about the 
outcome of the government’s suit. 
(Steckel’s current interest is another pet 


Abram P. Steckel is battening his 
hatches for another court battle- 
this time with the Dept. of Justice 
over his patents for cold rolling steel. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 4999th? 


A TINY FLAW, a jammed gun, a boy’s 
life's blood reddens the earth, out 
there in that leaden hail. Had someone 
blundered when the parts for that gun 
were made? 

Five thousand parts make up that gun 
ofhis. Five thousand pieces of metal — 
yet only asingle one need fail to cost his 
life so bravely given. Your neighbor's 
son or yours. Think now, what tre- 
mendous liability to tiny bits of metal! 

What can we give? Only the patient 


$e" 


work that moulds and toughens fit metal 
for his fighting. Only the craftsmanship 
that forms each part with absolute pre- 
cision. Only our sweat to save his life, 
our toil to help him toward Victory 

This we can do. Metal is sacred — 
save it! This we can pledge. Each part, 
however small, shall move in the terrible 
motion of battle—true, sound and as 
nearly perfect as human skill and me- 
chanical ingenuity can make it. 

Such resolve controls the quality of 


each Empire bolt and nut—each bit of 
metal on which a soldier’s destiny may 
ride. To manufacturing processes which 
insure maximum strength and greatest 
accuracy, we add the personal energy 
and care so essential to Victory. 

Free posters for your plant's bulletin 
boards, reproducing this ad with an 
appropriate slogan in place of our 
signature, are available upen request. 
Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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BURDSALL & WARD COMPANY 
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THIS"HEAD” 


GROUND Tf 


ton fields of Dixie . . . comes out of a machine in strands like spaghetti 
—it then must be reduced to granular form. 


So, one of the many special tools made by Disston is a superior cut- 
ting tool called a powder head, including knives. Its efficiency is largely 
due to the accuracy with which the angular slots for the knives are cut 
into the head by a special Disston process. And longer life is given to 
the knives by a special steel developed by Disston. 


The engineers at Disston are continually finding ways to improve the 
performance of tools for unusual purposes. And, into their manu- 
facture goes the craftsmanship responsible for the extra quality of the 


standard Disston tools you know so well... wood and metal-cutting 


saws, files, hack saw blades, tool bits, machine knives, etc. oe 
For helpful information about Disston products, write Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., 1028 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. . 4 


DISSTON 


First comes Disston engineering; 
then Disston craftsmanship. The 
result is the extra quality that 
distinguishes every Disston tool. 
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| 


- | to trap submarines.) 


| the Cold Metal claims, argue that th 


| that had been adapted to metal rollg 


| high” rolling machinery, antifricti 


| on the delivered strip of metal rathe 


| ings not only permit high speed oper 


invention he says is being kicked ary, 
in Washington—a new and secret de. 


But despite Steckel’s att:tud, 
studied indifference, the go\ cries 
civil fraud suit involves a sivible «. 
tune. Cold Metal claims the St. 
patents are responsible for the co; 
ous process of steel rolling, with . 
tendant mass production, unifory };, 
quality, and precision thicknesses ¢ 7 
to 0.0015 of an inch—compuarable , 
that of cigarette paper. 

@Four Years to Run—Cold \Me 
legal opponents, now inclu ing 
Justice Dept. as well as several squy 
rons of patent fusiliers hired by \arigp 
steel and machinery companic;s to r 

Steckel patents were issued on ig 
before Steckel made his original patey 
application, in 1923. This dispute seem 
likely to outlast the basic Stecke! pater; 
which was issued in 1930 and will exp; 
in 1947. : 

The Steckel patents relate to a com 
bination of two small diameter 1) 
backed up, top and bottom, with ty 
large diamcter rolls in the familiar “fo 


bearings, and power applied by tensio 
than by the rolls. The antifriction bex 


tion, but also dissipate heat from th ds 


| rolls in order to prevent the buckling P 


| Steel ended its legal fight against valid 
| ity of the Steckel patents by an outa 


a a _ 


| 


of cold rolled metal as it goes through 
the mill. | 
@ U. S. Steel Settled—Cold Metal's big 
gest licensee, in a group of about 20,4 
United States Steel Corp. In 1940, Bi 


court agreement to pay $3,850,000 f 
the use of the cold rolling process up 
that time, plus future royalties on ever 
ton of steel processed through colf 
rollers. These royalties, not a matter 
public record, are .reported to rang 
from 25¢ to $1 a ton on most kinds 0 
steel sheets, and up to $35 a ton a 
high-carbon, special-purpose steels. 

From the time it was founded witl 
$60,000 capital in 1926 until after th 
U. Ba Stecl settlement 14 years late 
Cold Metal paid its stockholders ™ 
dividends. At one time, the compan 
was $1,000,000 in debt. But in the la 
three years, it has liquidated all its deb 
paid its handful of stockholders $4,500 
000 in dividends, and paid the gover 
ment more than that in taxes. 
e Many Still Hold Out—Althoug 
Steckel claims that more than threq 
fourths of the cold rolled stecl » 
being produced in this country is roll 
by “infringers” who adopted his proce 
without paying for it, licensed ste 
companies are reported to have pal 
Cold Metal $845,000 in royalties du 
ing the first seven months of this yea 
Several of the unlicensed stec! © 
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arable + a Little-known services, now in vital war role, have reduced fire losses 
Met a and average rates 40% ... while your premium dollar has 

: ee contributed to profits an average of only 2%c! 
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FREE! Fascinating guides to help you hold your 
own Fire Prevention Week in your home! Included 
are interesting check lists to spot dangers—hints that; 
might save your family’s lives—ways to check fire 
hazards in your job or business. They’re free—ask 
your fire insurance agent—or mail coupon now! 
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Jue 


. representing the Leading Fire Insurance Companies who, since 1866, have maintained the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for public service in fire prevention. 


ee 
“Dear Fellow-American: Few people realize that 


tanks and guns, planes and food supplies are reach- 
ing the fighting front faster . . . because of little- 
known extra services rendered by the leading fire 
insurance companies I represent. 


“These services guard vital industries and indi- 
vidual homes and lives. And because they reduce 
fire losses, they have greatly reduced the cost of 
fire insurance to you as an individual. 


“What are these extra services that work for our 
fighting men, and for you, while America’s at war? 
Here are a few of them: 


FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERS. These ex- 
perts act to improve fire protection of war 
factories, grain elevators, wharves and 
docks. They regularly inspect cities and 
towns from coast to coast—map fire hazards, 
check fire-fighting equipment and alarm 
systems, help to plan fire-safe schools, 


“In 30 years, such services as these have reduced 
both the rate of fire loss and the average cost of fire 
insurance by more than 40% ! Out of each premium 
dollar, 974c on the average has been applied to the 
payment of policyholders’ losses, taxes and other 
necessary costs of operation. Only 2%%c on the aver- 
age has remained as ‘profit’— to strengthen the com- 
panies’ ability to pay unusually heavy losses should 
they occur in the future.” 
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! Nartronat Boanrp or Fine U: BW 10-2-43 : 
! 85 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. j 
} Please mail your razz material on fire prevention in ; 
1 my(Home ([)Farm [J Business (Please mention 4 
1 

{ kind of busi ee 
; Name Be : 
; Address an — : 
; City__ eS oe 
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Guinea pig who “knows his apples”... 


TLE  ceano 


Sa comes 


\ MINNESOTA 


| equipment, are 


panies, as well as builders , 
defendi: 
fringement suits, some of 
as old as the Steckel paten 
The government’s pate: f; 
Steckel says, is being brow ht jy 
“to vilify with elaborat . 
everybody who has tried to dy 
thing to aid progress, an 
for the fourth termites.” 
@Connivance Alleged—A 
torney General Francis Shes 
charge of the government's syjt , 
this accusation little more thd 
chuckle. He thinks the point a 
is simple: a charge by the gover 
that Steckel could not have btaine 
patent in 1930 had he not conniy 
deceive the Patent Office. This a 
is based on a written agreement, si 
by Steckel and by two rival applig 
for a similar patent, which Shea & 
is prima facie evidence of fraud. 
Steckel’s first steel rolling . 
application was filed on June 0, l 
and about three years later assigng 
Cold Metal, which he founded, 
1926, Florence C, Biggert, Jr., and 
Johnson, both of Pittsburgh, app 
for patents on a similar process, } 
applications were handled by the 
law firm, Byrnes, Stebbins & Par 
of Pittsburgh, whose member 
plained that different attomeys 
engaged in each instance, and when 
conflict was discovered the intere 
parties were notified immediately 
advised that the firm was willing 
withdraw from either case, or both, 
@ Agreement Reached—Instead, 
conflicting parties decided to get 
gether. Their agreement, dated J 
20, 1927, provided that United E 
neering & Foundry Co., builder of g 
mill machinery, to which Biggert 
Johnson had assigned their applicat 
would press its case, and after Un 
obtained a patent, Cold Metal, w! 
application h fad been denied provis 
ally, would then claim interference en 
obtain a patent which would supers 
United’s. Cold Metal had prior or 


OREGON IDAHO Foor 
wy 


caurcema oneer rights, it was agreed, but Uni 
had a superior set of claims, chief 
“commercial success,” which frequetiras the 
carries great weight with Patent Off@Prgress 


examiners. Although Cold Metal nd 


SOUTH DAKOTA .c — 


over the Main Street of the Northwest! 


From the fertile Yakima Valiey and other 


HINK | 


Out in the Pacific Northwest they feed 


guinea pigs apples to determine vitamin 
content and measure vitamin value and 
potency. These experiments, conducted by 
university laboratories, have scientifically 
proven the high dietary value, and popu- 
larized the use, of Pacific Northwest Wine- 
saps, Delicious, Jonathans, Rome Beau- 
ties, Yellow Newtons and other varieties 
world-famous for color, size and flavor. 


orchards in Washington, from Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana, comes one-fourth of 
the entire United States apple crop— 
30,000,000 boxes. Each year hundreds 
of carloads of these apples—enough to 
make 158 million luscious apple pies— 
roll swiftly and safely to market over the 
Northern Pacific Railway, Main Street of 
the Northwest. 


REMEMBER INTERNATIONAL APPLE WEEK—OCT. 23-30 


NORTHERN ; _ PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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to get the superseding patent, Un 
was to be given the right to make ¢ ¢ 
rolling machinery for the stecl indus 

This is just what happen d, 
ing to the gov ernment’s suit fi ied in n Com 
United States District Court in C! 
land. After United obtained a pate 
Cold Metal amended its application 
copying into it the claims made in 
Biggert-Johnson application, and $iFircall 
awarded a patent which took pr0"ianspo 
because of its earlier filing date, over 
United patent. 
@Squabble over License—l0 dec 
the terms of United’s license under 
Cold Metal patent, the agreen 
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hieliMTuk pack, if you will, to 1933! That 
‘cqucifiirs the year in which the Century of 
~ OP gress Exposition opened in Chicago. 
r \nd it was also the year the Boeing 
lie ps7s were introduced by United Air 


ines — revolutionizing all former ideas 


aaa 
Indus . 
ait transportation ! 


, acc 
din @@ Commercial ships up to that time had 
n Clqieen principally Ciptanes or high-wing 
nonoplanes which chugged along at a 
ation f™mmodest 115 miles an hour. 


The Boeing 247 changed all that. 
ist all-metal, low-wing, 3-mile-a-minute 
ansport, it reduced the fastest previous 
wast-to-coast time by one-third. In the 


“He TERMS “‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ~ 
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recent words of an airline executive, “it 
made the greatest single advance in 
airline operating speed of any airplane 
before or after.” Even now, practically 
every modern airliner is an outgrowth of 
this original Boeing 247 design 


That’s only the first part of the story. 


Today, ten years after, when most 
planes of that era have vanished from the 
skies, twenty-seven sturdy Boeing 247’s 
are doing heavy duty for the Army Air 
Transport Command. And many others 
are in service elsewhere in the world. 
One of these ships has flown some four 
million miles—and is still going strong! 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


The combined mileages of the Boeing 
247’'s still in use would mount into 
astronomical figures. 


Obviously, planes with such a record 
must be well designed and well con- 
structed. The same research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacturing skills are 
responsible for the famous Stratoliners,* 
the transoceanic Clippers, the Kaydet 
PT’s. (Primary Trainers), and those 
great battleships of the skies, the Boeing 
Flying Fortresses.* 


Tomorrow as today, you can be sure of 
any product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it's bound to be good. 


= BOEING 
7 DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


STRATOLINER’® ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Assistant Attorney General Francis M. 
Shea pushes the government's charge 
that Steckel’s cold steel patents were 
obtained in 1930 through deception. 


named three men as arbiters. Two of 
them died before a license could be 
drawn up, and since the agreement 
made no provision for successors, no 
contract now exists between United and 
Cold Metal, and United never has paid 
royalties on the process. United’s nght 
to translate the process into machinery, 
however, has been upheld in litigation 
that grew out of later disputes between 
the two firms. Now, their bitter court 
fights of a few years ago have been 
practically forgotten; executives of 
United and Cold Metal at present are 
on friendly terms, 

In their formal answer to the govern- 
ment allegations, Steckel and Cold 
Metal denied last week that there was 
any fraud in connection with their 
patent applications. They declared the 
Patent Office “was seasonably informed 
of all pertinent facts,” and that the 
Steckel patent that took priority over 
United’s patent was granted “over the 
opposition and protest of United,” 
after the 1927 agreement had expired; 
that when Cold Metal sued Carnegie- 
Illinois (U. S. Steel) for infringement, 
neither the District Court nor the Cir- 
cuit Court accepted contentions of 
fraud, and the Supreme Court refused 
to accept jurisdiction in the case when 
the steel company asked for a writ of 
certiorari. 

e Franchise Argument—The defense 
specifically denies that the government 
granted any “franchise” in the issue of 
the original patent “but was merely the 
grantor of United States Letters Patent 
No. 1,744,016.” Cold Metal executives 
think this statement is significant be- 
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cause they understand that Dept. of 
Justice lawyers wish to treat patents as 
franchises, subject to government con- 
trol and regulation, rather than as an 
outright grant of a monopoly for 17 
years. 

The Steckel-Cold Metal answer also 
took a crack at the government’s con- 
cern with the public interest. 

“Plantiff is not acting on behalf of 
the public,” the answer stated, “but has 
brought this suit at this late time at the 
instance of and for the benefit of cer- 
tain infringers.” 

Furthermore, the government had 
been so slow to assert its claims of fraud 
that it should “in equity and good 
conscience” be barred from maintaining 
the present action. 
© Helpful to War Effort?—In a footnote 
to the public benefit side of the con- 
troversy, a proponent of the Cold Metal 
cause argued that the continuous steel 
1olling process, which is claimed to 
hinge on*the Steckel patents, made 


.possible the quick conversion of strip 


mills to plate mills, and thus met de- 
mands of a tremendous wartime ship- 
building program. 

In 1940, this side of the argument 
runs, steel mills in the United States 
produced 4,000,000 tons of plate; in 
1943, the figure will be about 12,000,- 
000 tons. Conversion of mills to make 
possible this expansion was a simple 
matter of adding shearing equipment 
at one stage in the continuous strip 
process. 

e Nature of Bell Case—The Justice 
Dept. has stated that its Cold Metal 
suit, which aims to free metal rolling 
methods “from an invalid patent and 
thus enable the government to enjoy 
substantial savings on war contracts,” 
harks back to 1893° when the govern- 
ment sued to cancel Bell Telephone 
patents on the ground that the com- 
pany, through fraud and conspiracy, 
abused procedure of the Patent Office 
in order to delay the issue of a patent 
for 14 years, thus making its effective 
life 31 years in place of the legal 17 
years. In 1897, the Supreme Court de- 
cided the case in favor of the company. 

The steel companies and machinery 
builders Steckel calls “infringers,” who 
have not paid royalties, feel that so far 
as they are concerned, a government 
victory in the patent fraud case defi- 
nitely would tie Cold Metal’s hands in 
any efforts to collect royalties, past, 
present, and future. 
© Royalties Suspended—Now delayed 
by a choked docket in the District 
Court, the suit apparently faces a long, 
hard journey to final conclusion. Mean- 
while, royalties to Cold Metal have 
been stopped by a separate government 
action. Using a 1942 act permitting 
procurement agencies to redetermine, 
or even cancel, royalties affecting any 
kind of war material, the government 
has notified all Cold Metal licensees, 


effective last month, to pa: nof 
royalties, Cold Metal’s reco 
to that of other patent 
have been the target of 
orders designed to prever exy 
collections from war contr. tox 
sue for “reasonable” payn 
Court of Claims. 


Tools Kept Movi 


Distributive techniques 
a private firm and the Chica, 
ordnance office help meet nea 
and may avert postwar glut 


Difficulty*in obtaining prompt dd 

ery of perishable tools such as 
reamers, and cutters still delays prog 
tion in many a war industry, particu) 
on new contracts. Yet almiost eg 
prewar plant has in its stockrooms g 
toolcribs supplies of brand-new stz 
ard tools which it cannot use. 
@ Old Tools, New Products—U sy) ; 
son for a tool surplus in any plant 
that those tools on hand were boy 
for making products now discontin 
do not fit the jobs currently ¢ 
through the shop. These same tools 1 
be the very types and sizes urgen 
needed by another plant a mile ay 
One authoritative estimate scts the s 
ply of idle critical tools throughout 
United States at $25,000,000. 

Half a dozen attempts by private 
dustry and government agencies to 
something about this problem of fami 
in the midst of plenty have failed. T 
programs currently operating in C 
cago are successfully shifting su 
tools from the haves to the have-no 
@A Private Entrant—Longest est 
lished is Industrial Tool Stores, whi 
was set up by a local industrial ¢ 
tributor to have a fling at redistribut 
of perishable tools. I-T.S. started ¢ 
in November, 1942, with a list of a 
tools which it had been able tod 
back from the parent company’s ind 
trial customers. This list, with an of 
to sell- these items and to buy anys 
plus items, went out to 35 large mat 
facturers. 

Since then, gathering moment 
largely from word-of-mouth public 
among manufacturers, I.T.S. has ¢ 
veloped a mailing list of 800 plants 
serving 325 active accounts, and has 
inventory of standard items total 
about $20,000. The inventory 1 
than 5% of the outfit’s stock in tr 
however. The other 95% consists 


tools left in the possession of th 


owners but listed for sale. Some ! 
of tools for sale sent in by indivic 
manufacturers have totaled $5!),(0! 
@ War Business Only—I.T.S. buys t 


from surplus stocks at the establis 


price that they would cost 1! boug 
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from their makers. It sells them 
he established resale price. Many of 
iools were procured by their owners 
> before prionities, hence they could 
2»jd without restrictions, but I.T-S. 
‘+c on having the same ratings as 
uid be required if the tools were 
jy made and subject to war controls. 
tomers have come from as far as 
ys, and one firm sent expediters who 
wht $10,000 worth of critically 
ded tools. At’ the current rate of 
over, a listing of stock is good for 
ly about three weeks. 

rhe second effective plan is getting 
] under way in the Army’s Chicago 
Hnance district office. The mae 
tool section of this unit goes at 
» task by requiring that each con- 
ctor who completes his contract or 
; it canceled must promptly provide 
inventory of his tools, gages, and 
er unused equipment obtained for 
job now concluded. These lists are 
plicated and then are circulated 
ong the office’s enginecrs, to all arsen- 
-and to the twelve other ordnance 
tncts. 

reasury Absorbs Loss—The contrac- 
; is urged by the Chicago ordnance 
ce to contact the sources from which 
obtained his tools and to resell the 
plus items at 10% below cost if the 
re has unfilled rated orders to cover 
transaction. Any offers below the 
iblished 10% handling charge must 
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AFETY MAN 


meth J. Glasmann, winner of Na- 
nal Safety Council’s “Safety Ace” 
ad, demonstrates an automatic 
ck brake, one of many safety de- 
és he has devised for the Union 
cific Railroad. Used in unloading 
avy car wheels from boxcars, the 
ake is automatically set by the 
k's pitch, thus eliminating the 
riger of hand transfers. Glasmann, 
tank truck foreman, has been with 
tion Pacific since 1917, has never 


‘en involved in a lost-time injury. 
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For the post-war era, Pluswood offers you a brand 
new technical material, high in aesthetic value, 
with an exciting weight-strength ratio. A wood 
alloy, made by a chemico-mechanical process, it 
possesses structural strengths exceeding those of 
many metals. A non-conductor with amazing 
qualities of density and toughness, Pluswood can : v 
be made to your pre-determined engineering ‘set fg) 
description. Thick or thin, pliable or rigid, this | PLUSWOOD)| 
wood of new wonders is available in thickness d PLUSWOOD 
ranging from 16 inches to 1/16 of an inch, and in 
any size up to 7 feet by 18 feet. Highly resistant WOOD Select northern birch or 
to swelling, shrinking, corrosion, fire, and thermal + aa Geto —— Fe 
shock—Pluswood will retain its dimensional stabil- \eagucanen 
ity so completely that only micrometer measure- RESIN ge 4 sag: om 
ments indicate changes. ot niques developed by Plus- 
A dependable, responsible organization stands wood research. 

behind Pluswood from forest through saw mills, F{[EAT 300 K. V. A. high fre 
veneer mills and factory — established by the oulae ails he ethe 
Lullabye Furniture Corporation, since 1897 Amer- + country for this” purpose— 
ica’s foremost manufacturer of juvenile furniture. delivering 540,000 B.T.U.’s 
Pluswood maintains a laboratory service that you per hour. 


are urged to use. Write for an engineering bulletin PRESSURE ania SI — Pg 
that will give you more complete information. plywood industry—with _to- 

tal pressing capacity up to 
5,000,000 pounds. 


p LU S UJ cy OD Incorporated OshkoshWis. 


AssoCated ) NORTHERN HARDWOOD VENEERS, Inc., Butternut. Wisconsin 


G ° LULLABYE FURNITURE CORPORATION, Stevens Point, Wiscorsin 
ompanics ) | OMMEEEEEEEET PRODUCTS. Lid. Bruce. Oataie, CREE 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS | 


Now ready — cig 
volumes in a spect | 
McGraw - Hill pub- 

lishing program. 


boiled-down, 
treatment of their problems. 
These are primers of the one 
tional activities of — “ae 
riced low — written or ‘ 
san reading — valuable for a 
smaller business on een 
alize 

s well as the speci 
eal executive in larger concerns 


PLANE LOADER 


Flying cargoes are now lifted or low- 
ered between truck and plane levels 
at the flick of a lever on General Mo- 
tors’ newest application of the jack- 


_ knife power hoist (above). The device 


speeds up freight transfers at Army Ai 
Transport Command bases by elimi 
nating double handling. Alternate 
methods of loading and unloading the 
big C-46 Curtiss Commandos are with 
block and tackle or small industrig 
hoist trucks. 


C] |. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 
$2.25 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


(] 2, HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 
$1.75 
By Dexter Tomlin 


C) 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 
LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


(1) 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 


() 5. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 
AND RECORDS, $2.00 
By Allen Chaffee 


C] 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


() 7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 
By Milton Wright 


() 8 HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
$2.00 
By Kenneth S. Howard 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeueceeeaeeaaea 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 

330 W. 42nd St. Examine 
New York 18, N. Y. any 
Send me books encircled below of these 
for days’ ion on 

approval. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, | plus few —] 10 days 
postage, or urn 

paid. (Postage paid on orders on opproval 
sccompanied by ) 

! 2 3 a 5 4 7 8 
SOUT wt~ suinddidpecutcsonenseesebhdassebsccevediubbaan 
ARETE . ccccsvccoccescecescccesedvatensscoussansebice 
GRP GD FRB 0 cv ccs ccnstecscccssicsecebctncsaniséal 
PUREE Sick “esesvewes apendesaherdesdcubisbudsbanss 
Company ..... — Sees -B..W-10-2-43 
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get official approval, since the United 
States Treasury absorbs the difference 
between cost and resale price of the 
tools. 

Since last May, when this plan began 
to function, the Chicago ordnance office 
has effected a large volume of surplus 
tool transfers to war plants which ur- 
gently needed the tools. Cost savings 
have been considerable, because tools 
are thus resold at 90% of cost, instead 
of bringing junk values. For the long 
term, the ordnance office is eager to 
prevent the building up in the Chicago 
area of a stock of unused tools which 
could bring chaos to the tool market 
for several postwar years. 


$2,500,000 COAL RESEARCH 


Smokeless coal stoves, smokeless 
skies, all-year coal-fired air conditioning 
are but three of twelve major projects 
to be financed by the new 2,500,000, 
five-year research budget ($500,000 a 
year) of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
affiliate of National Coal Assn., both of 
Washington, D. C. Bulk of the activity 
will be centered in the laboratories of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio, which has been research head- 
quarters for the bituminous industry 
since 1935, 

Principles of smokeless combustion 
have already been demonstrated at Bat- 
telle where new forms of stoves, home 
furnaces, industrial furnaces, and auto- 
matic firing apparatus have been taking 
shape to “aid fuel utilization during the 
war and in the postwar future” (BW — 
Jun.6’42,p55). &ther major projects in- 
clude studies on the conversion of coal 


into gas without byproducts, hydrogens. 
tion of coal into an ash-free liquid from 
which chemicals can be extracted mor 
readily than from solid fuel, and an in. 
vestigation into coal as an ingredient in 
brick manufacture and synthetic rubbe: 
production. “Fluid coal,” a suspension 
of finely pulverized coal that burns like 
gas in a hot industrial furnace, is slated 
for further tests. 


RUBBER TEAR GAS 


A clever adaptation in the rubber pro 
gram was the conversion of a Los An 
geles fuel gas standby plant to making 
butadiene from oil, with a byproduct of 
fuel gas. Clever, because setting up a 
2-billion-cu.ft. underground reserve of 
fuel gas released this plant for the pro- 
duction of rubber. 

Unfortunately, the plant is almost in 
downtown Los Angeles, and when it 
started operating last summer, citizens 
began to complain of fumes coming 
into the business district, irritating thew 
eyes like tear gas, worse some days than 
others. 

Complaints spurred the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Gas Co. to modify the equip- 
ment, with closed cooling and_ water 
clarification, but the job will not bk 
done until December. 

In mid-September, a heavy gas attack 
around city hall led Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron to order the plant closed. Gas 
engineers explained that wind, barom- 
eter, and thermometer governed the 
volume of gas coming into town, then 
compromised on 20% operation—not 
likely to be troublesome—until the new 
equipment can be cut in. 
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——=@% Payroll “deadline” only a few hours away ... comp- 
‘ogen-{am troller waiting for important data . . . someone's 
d from leaving for Washington and needs a lot of figures 
pay ... billing is late... and the monthly report must 
jent in be on the president’s desk tomorrow! 

ses Sounds familiar?...obviously a question of Man- 
as like =power, and it’s a Monroe wartime job to help you. 
slated Monroe machines and the expert figure services 


that go with them are helping thousands of of- 
fices to carry this greatly increased load of figure 
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ad MONROE 


_C’iMachines for Calculating, Adding, Accounting 


1rom- 
the ° 


then » of skill, precision and long experience in designing 
—not manufacturing Monroe machines, our plant was ted 
new the development and production of special war equip- 
requiring unusual exactness and accuracy. 
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MANPOWER: 


we can help you solve this 


Lroblem 


work. If your office is undermanned, if fatigue 
and strain are wearing down the office workers 
vou have, if your figure work is running behind, a 


Monroe representative can help you. 


He can show how Monroe simplicity can make 
inexperienced help productive in less time. He can 
analyze your figure routine to find simplifications 
and short cuts. And if additional Monroe equip- 
ment is required, he will explain how we are pre- 
pared to cooperate with you. 

A timely example of Monroe’s special wartime 


services is the new book 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED METHODS 
FOR PAYROLL CALCULATIONS 


... ask your nearest Monroe office to explain it; 
or send in the coupon. 


Your Monroe machines are now more vitally 
important than ever. Keep them operating at 
peak efficiency through regular inspections by a 
trained Monroe specialist under our Guaranteed 
Maintenance Plan. 


The nearest Monroe branch awaits a letter or 
telephone call from you. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Please send information concerning Monroe Sim- 
plified Methods for Payroll Calculations. 
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CONSERVATION 
tyDefuserField 


A Picture with a Story 
to Tell to Those interested in 
Conserving Oil and Engines 


This is a story of a spring. You'll find 
it only in DeLuxe Oil and Fuel Filter 
Cartridges. It is one of the engineer- 
ing advances which makes possible 
the actual cleansing of asphaltenes 
and contaminents from oil before 
they can form into sludge and other 
destructive substances. 

The spring is DeLuxe Engineer- 
ing’s answer to the problem caused 
by the tendency for unsupported car- 
tridges to compress, as pictured above, 
when oil is fed through them. This 
compression changes the degree of 
cartridge density; prevents the main- 
tenance of the correct oil flow; in- 
duces channelling whereby oilescapes 
without being properly cleansed. 

In all there are eight factors, includ- 
ing a built-in cone in the cartridge, 
which contribute to the performance 
of the DeLuxe Oil Filter . . . factors 
which make possible actual 
oil cleansing of both fortified 
and non-fortified oils with 
equal effectiveness. The com- 

lete story is told in the 

oklet “FILTER FACTS,” 
a copy of which is available 
without cost or ob- 
ligation to every 
user or builder of 
diesel or gasoline 
engines. Write 
DeLuxe Products 
Corp., 1425 Lake 
Street, LaPorte, Ind. 


DELUXE 
| __ FILTERS 


sand PISTONS 
if iy a Fs a 


|. manutacturers of Cast Iron Prstons of special lightweight 
Gesign, standard equipment with over forty manufacturers, 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Oil Ration Calculator 


Newest circular “‘slide rule” is the 
“Fuel Oil Ration Calculator,” printed 
on tough paper by Anderson Specialty 
Co,, 215 E. 9th St., St. Paul, Minn., 
and sold for 25¢. You revolve a pointer 
on its 4}-in. inner disk to the number 
on its 6-in. outer disk which represents 
your fuel allotment for the year. Locate 
on the inner disk the date on which the 
reading is being made. Directly op- 
posite the date, read on the outer disk 
both the percentage of the heating 
season elapsed at the date and the 
number mf gallons of fuel which you 
theoretically had a right to burn during 
the elapsed period. If you find you are 
burning too much, it is up-to you to 
economize. The calculator, which can 
be used by oil companies and ration 
boards as well as by home owners and 
building operators, is based on data 
assembled by the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. 


Cable Splicer 


Production, construction, and main- 
tenance men who have had the job of 
splicing, or clamping, wire rope around 
a thimble or bushing will — the 
comparative ease with which it can be 


done when using the new Universal No. 
101 Cable Splicer. As manufactured by 
Mechanics Engineering Co., Jackson, 


Mich., the device consists essentially 
of powerful clamping jaws and an in- 
built length of sprocket chain. 

You insert a loop of rope into the 
jaws, then a thimble or bushing’ inside 
the loop. As you tighten the jaws, the 
chain pulls and squeezes the rope se- 
curely into position, ready for splicing 
or clamping. To adjust the chain to 
differing sizes of ropes, bushings, and 


| thimbles, you set and lock a button. 


Precision Measurer 


Round holes with diameters from 3 
in. to 12 in., square holes with similar 
dimensions, holes of more intricate 
shape can all be measured quickly to a 


precision of 0.00005 in. on | 
F.lectric Precision Measu: 
ment, new product of th 
Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. | 
ternal measurements or 
with master parts or gages, it 
rounds, straights, and tapers 
maximum over-all dimension 
and to the same precision. |f 
ticular hole is closed, it can 
for taper, bell-mouth, or ou 
ness to a depth of 3 in.; if 


“a » iss 


open, it can be checked also from { 
other side to a depth of 3 in. 

Business parts are gaging arms ; 
an electric gaging head, called an El 
trigage, developed in collaboration w 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. } 
push a button, and an electric mech 
ism raises the arms above a lapped ta 
surface. Height of the arms is shown 
a visual counter in hundredths of 
inch. When the arms are spread 4] 
for checking a particular gage or pé 
any departure from standard is shown 
the Electrigage, the graduations 
which are so spaced that readings ot 
proximately 0.0000125 in. can be 
terpolated. 


Plastic Covers 


Considerable quantities of alumin 
and other critical metals are being say 
by Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
other manufacturers through the us¢ 
Lurite Plastic Covers which protect 
openings in aircraft and tank engl 
during assembly and shipment. | 
new covers, which .range in size 
shape from round cups for exh 
stacks (right) to oblong flats, 16x 
for bolting over carburetor air inta 
(not shown), are fabricated to order 
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[write Corp., 480 Washington St., 
atk, N. J., out of transparent sheets 
, Pont Plastacele cellulose acetate 

‘ic, Other covers, smaller than the 
| ME. for the exhaust stacks, come 
hefhe ped with springs for snapping 
hn into place. : 
though they are all designed pri- 
jy to conserve metal, their lightness 


» ‘ 


_ . Be 
ja 
WW 


| transparency are making them 
wiar with factory operatives and 
emment inspectors. ‘They not only 
» out dirt, chips, and larger foreign 
«ts, but give a full view of the 
mors they protect. 


Products Briefs 


fo reported this week, not only for 
f interest to certain designated busi- 
fields, but also for their possible 
ut in the postwar planning of more 
es alhed fields and business in, gen- | 
are the following: 

inting—Relief for electrotypers is 
mised by “B.C.F. Addition Agent,” 
ew chemical formulated by E. I. 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Electro- 
ing Division, Wilmington, Del. A | 
ge ounce of it added to each gallon | 
their electroplating solutions “re- | 
ss by one third the copper required 
cectrotype printing plates. . . . The 
mical so increases the hardness of 
topper deposit that a much thinner 
twill give equal service . . . also 
a smooth finish and speeds the | 
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g. 
ulworking—The new Wayne Col- 
Chucking Fixture for drilling ma- 
“s, milling machines, shapers, and 
machine tools is designed to hold 
a or tubular stock from “zero to 
ch ... in a grip that is as gentle | 
icaress but strong as a bulldog.” | 
mnufactured by the Wayne Pum 

fort Wayne 4, Ind., it comes wi 

ml four-piece, blank collets, each 
together by a ring and ready to be 
i or otherwise machined to the 
_ ‘Basie and conformation of the stock 
ye to hold. Collet jaws can be hard- 
t for long runs. Since all surfaces 


min 


ig Say 


re he fixture are machined, it can be 

deri? i several different positions on 
edplate of a machine tool. 

2, | 
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THOUSANDS DIE—TRAPPED IN CEILING OF 
ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


OISE DEMONS—thousands of 
them—are created by clattering 
typewriters, loud conversations, ring- 
ing telephones, and pounding busi- 
ness machines. But they die by the 
thousands wherever there's a ceiling 
of Armstrong's Cushiontone. By re- 
storing quiet, this new material re- 
duces errors and improves all-around 
office efficiency. 

In every 12” x 12” unit of Cushion- 
tone there are 484 deep holes which 
soak up as much as 75% of the sound 
waves reaching the ceiling. This high 
efficiency is permanent—it is not even 
affected by repainting with ordinary 
paint and painting methods. 

The cost of Armstrong's Cushion- 
tone is surprisingly low. Its installa- 
tion is quickly completed with little 


or no interruption to office routine. 
And maintenance is simplicity itself. 
Cushiontone has a light ivory- 
colored surface which not only blends 
harmoniously with any decorative 
’ plan, but provides unusually high 
light-reflection as well. Being an ex- 
cellent insulating material, Cushion- 
tone also helps to conserve fuel and 
reduce air-conditioning costs. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


See our new illustrated folder, 
“‘How to Exterminate Office Noise 
Demons,’” for quick facts—and for 
pictures showing what Cushiontone 
has done for other offices. For your 
free copy, write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 3010 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
Cushiontone 


AY 
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Post Milepost 


Block of stock in famous 
old Denver newspaper is sold to 
daughter of one of the founders; 
financial facts revealed. 


Fred G. Bonfils and H. H. Tammen 

were, in their lifetimes, the gaudiest 
showmen ever in the American news- 
paper business (and, their enemies said, 
the least scrupulous). ‘They parlayed 
the Denver Post into a big newspaper. 
Never chosen among the top ten for 
editorial excellence, it nevertheless has 
been for many years in the charmed cir- 
cle of the ten best money-makers. 
@ Facts on a Sale—This week a report in 
Denver probate court revealed, in un- 
usual detail for a privately owned cor- 
poration, the Post’s business record since 
1938 (tabulation above). Agnes Reid 
Tammen, widow of Harry H. Tammen, 
died in 1942. Her estate owned the 
largest block, 1,459 shares, of the Post’s 
5,000 common shares. Seeking to di- 
versify, the trustees sold 250 shares by 
bid. In connection with this sale, they 
made public the facts and figures. 

The purchaser was Helen G. Bonfils 
(Mrs. George Somnes), intelligent, 
strong-willed elder daughter of F. G. 
Bonfils. She paid $1,735 a share, or 
$443,750. Post employees, headed by 
F, W. Bonfils, nephew of “Bon” and 


i i - . 


DENVER POS 


Rich in journalistic tradition, the 
Denver Post doesn’t do too badly in 
worldly wealth. As with newspapers 
in general, revenues have declined 


And Now a Story of Paper Profits 


Advertising Net Cash 
Revenues Income Dividends 
$3,059,404 $1,591,995 $1 600,00, 
. 3,142,350 1,631,046 1 650,009 
. 3,164,056 1,515,441 1,500,006 
3,043,148 326,204 1,350,009 
2,885,257 1,161,989 1,100,009 


somewhat in recent years, and higher 
taxes have nicked net incom 
figures make the following 
son over the last five years: 


Salient 
/M pani. 


Post business manager, bid $1,505 a 
share; and a Denver investment syndi- 
cate offered $1,120 a share. 

e@ Long Way from Control—Miss Bon- 
fil’s willingness to pay such a high price 
is attributed by Denverites to a desire 
to hold onto and integrate the Post in 
‘vindication of the memory of her father 
—whom she defends vehemently against 
any detractors—rather than to business 
reasons. If her goal is control, she has a 
long way to go. She is still only the 
third largest stockholder, the Agnes 
Reid Tammen estate continuing as the 
largest despite the sale, and the Denver 
Children’s Hospital, through a trust 
endowed by the Tammens, holding 
about 20%. 

Tammen and “Bon” built big for- 
tunes. Bonfils’ totaled about $14,000,- 
000 when he died in 1933. Under the 
partners’ “‘never the scratch of a pen” 
igreement—they tfusted each other im- 
plicitly, though there were outsiders who 
trusted neither of them—T'ammen built 


ditt 


‘iption Rates 


Showmen Fred Bonfils and H. H. 
Tammen, publishers of the bombshell 
Denver Post, always made a great show 
of their civic-mindedness. Today an 
electric-lighted American flag and an 
eye-bandaged statue of Justice still 
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stand atop the Post building and em- 
blazoned across its facade are the old 
mottoes, “O Justice, when expelled 
from other habitations make this thy 
dwelling place” and “ ’Tis a privilege 
to live in Colorado.” But their civic- 


an equal fortune, but the Tammens 
a good half to the Children’s Hog 
before his death. 
@ Charitable Trust—Bonfils left mo 
his money to the Bonfils Foundation, 
be used for “the general good of 
kind” under one of the most grand 
charters ever written. The trust, thro 
Helen Bonfils, gives $50,000 ye 
to the Denver Community Chest, 
recently completed and dedicated 
Catholic church to the memory of 
parents, has given a building to Den 
University for an art center, has cont 
uted to the Children’s Hospital, U 
versity of Colorado Medical Schq 
etc., and in normal times grants col 
scholarships to young Coloradoans. 
The Post is run by W. C. Sheph¢ 
publisher and long-time managing ¢ 
tor under Bonfils, by a contract wh 
gives him full authority. It maintains 
lead .as by far the largest newspa 
between Kansas City and the ( 
with a 1943 Sunday circulation of 2 


- twat 


mindedness never went so far as to 
veal details of Post finances. 
week, with the sale of some of the 
Bonfils stock, the public got a cha 
to size up the Post in terms of it: 
worth and earning capacit} 
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EVER BEFORE SO MUCH SO GOOD 


he weapons and iransport equipment of 

merica’s armed forces are the admiration of our 

lies, the despair of our enemies. Not just be- 
the quantity is overwhelming. But because 

quality is superb. Never before in the history 

the world has any nation’s industrial plant 

mm able to work to such close tolerances or 
in such exacting precision standards! 


How is this possible? Air conditioning and 
trial refrigeration are a vital part of the 
r. They now provide constant, ideal atmos- 

tic conditions at thousands of key points all 

ng the war production front. And, when peace 

ss, air conditioning will help to — 

civilian products at lower cost—plus new 
ighs” in comfort. 


ln helping solve “conditioning” problems, 
tstinghouse draws upon years of experience 
ith thousands of varied installations. The 
lusive hermetically-sealed compressor assures 


wnomy, dependability, long life. Inquiries are 


ted from producers of war materials and from 
ar planners. 


ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
) Page Boulevard Springfield, Mass. 
Plants in 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere 


COLD TIPS FOR HOT WELDING. 
Electrode tips used for spot weld- 
ing show increases in number of 
welds per cleaning—up to 1000% 
—when cooled by industrial re- 
frigeration. 


THAN THE THICKNESS OF A 
SHADOW. To hold variations to 
minuscule limits, gauges are 
tested, stored and calibrated at 
specified atmospheric conditions 
provided by air conditioning. 


QUICK CHECK FOR METALS. 
Spectrographic analysis of metals 
saves time, cuts costs. For accurate 
results this test must be made under 
constant atmospheric conditions. 
Another job for air conditioning. 


TOOLS THRIVE ON COLD CUTS. 
Controlled - temperature coolant 
speeds production, prevents undue 
wear of cutting tools, reduces 
rejects. Industrial refrigeration 
keeps coolants cool. 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P. M., B.W.T. 


Westinghouse, 7/ 


GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME NEEDS 
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» « e most important* advantages of 
Buell Dust Recovery Systems 


* A recent survey among Buell users 
—companies that have had their Buell 
Dust Recovery Systems in operation 
for three, four, five, or more years— 
brought to light a remarkable record 
for long life and trouble-free perform- 
ance, freedom from clogging and ab- 
sence of repairs. 


The high efficiency and other plus 
advantages of Buell Dust Recovery 
Systems are the result of Buell’s ex- 
elusive van Tongeren design. The van 
Tongeren “shave-off,” for instance, 
makes possible a high recovery effi- 
ciency without resort to small-diameter 
cyclones. At the same time, the large 
diameter of Buell cyclones permits con- 
struction of extra-heavy metal and re- 
duces abrasive wear—two important 
factors in the proved long life and low 
maintenance cost of Buell equipment. 


Bust, Encineerinc Company, Inc. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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In addition, large diameters permit 
Buell cyclones to be designed with 
large outlet openings that virtually 
eliminate clogging and do away with 
the necessity for constant supervision. 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems are 
used for the reclamation of valuable 
dusts and the abatement of hazardous 
dust nuisances by leading companies 
in every branch of industry. 


Write for factual, 28-page book, 
Bulletin G-482. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 


- 


000; it still ran, until war bri ke oy» 
special train to the Chey : 
considered a command perfc inane ; $3 
all business and political cc} }yritic, Jame: 
vited; it still gives free sun) ner oy 
and many other Bonfils stuits. a). 
mercilessly belabors political « pone, 
@ Not So Belligerent—Non: ‘hele, 
shows signs of middle-aged  toler,, 
that would be strange to its founder. 
has made peace with many 01<-time 
ponents, including Mayor Bc Staplet 
of Denver. (Once, desiring to gy 
Stapleton, Bonfils identified }\im 4 
unidentified man” in a group of phot 
graphed celebrities according to legen 
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Cheaper Textiles 


Consumers and retailefiile Dre 
cheer WPB decision to loosen ame" 


movin 
on garments in the lower-pricelmhe U 
ecent 
brackets. ~~ 


, q 
Unhappy retailers of popular-pric tre 
clothing—who are forbidden by Maite sa 
mum Price Regulation 330 to handiiay by. 
higher price lines- than they carried #75. 
the 1942 base period, and at the sa 
time cannot purchase goods to fit thd 
old price brackets in a market that 
virtually devoid of low-priced goo 
(BW—Sep.25’43,p92) — consider OF 
slow to appreciate their plight. 
@ Increase Due—Last weck, howev 
they derived a modicum of cheer fr 
the announced purpose of WPB to 
crease certain types of infants’ and ch 
dren’s outerwear, underwear, sleepi 
garments, and other textile product 
the low- and popular-priced bracke 
The program is hailed with some rel 
by consumers, too, for war worke 
bulging bankrolls notwithstanding, 
confidential survey by the Office of \ 
Information indicates that 36% 
U. S. families must cope with inflati 
on incomes frozen at prewar levels. 

Relief for children’s wear is only 
starter for WPB’s Office of Civili 
Requirements. OCR will tackle sho 
ages from three angles: (1) direct a 
cation of fabrics, either by request 
by order (this is designed for over: 
shortages as well as those confined 
lower-priced lines); (2)  simplificat mach 
and elimination of fancy prints and tM kets 9 
like; (3) pressure on OPA to peri iver 
increases in ceilings on low-priced li 
sufficient to encourage their producti 
@Child’s Wear Critical—OCR ob "al 
ously considers infants’ and childred the T 
wear most critical. rolls 

Underwear is next on the list. Ni sutoy 
the upward shift of price lines has be mach 
only less spectacular than that in wo "tig 
en’s dresses. Back in preinflation 19 ally 
65% of pajamas and nightgowns wa time 
sold at retail for $2.25 or less. merh 
only 35% are being made to-#ll 


STAI 


Even 


their 


Busine 
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sch prices. The $2.26 to $3.00 bracket 
,ich used to account for about 15% 
¥ production has swollen to 35%, and 
he $3.0! to $5 bracket from 15% to 


Big Battle to Come—In slips and pet- 
coats, 00% of the volume is still in 
» under-$2.25 lines as compared to 
ieles <% in 1941; but while 20% used to 
toleraniiiel| for less than $1, only 15% of cur- 
inden, Rent production will sell for less than 
time gm) 39. In 1941, price lines below $1 
Stapletifli counted for 80% of panties and che- 
to fofiMnise sales; now only 60% are made for 
his bracket. 

Assuming OCR wins its fight against 
wther upgrading of children’s wear 
ond undergarments, and the coincident 
yrtailment of the low-price lines, its 
cally big battle will come in the wom- 
n’s dress field. 

Dress Shipments Up 64%—As an in- 
jication of how the volume business is 
moving into + 5 sewn lines today, 
he United Better Dress Mfrs. Assn. 
recently reported that 4,171,275 dresses 
in the better-to-medium price brackets 
were shipped in the second quarter of 

}943 as compared with 2,540,754 in 
the same 1942 period. Only group to | 
ll below this 64% increase was the | 
§.75-to-$8.75 (cost) price group. | 
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quest STAMPS IN SLOTS 
Over: 
fined (@@lven war stamps are bowing to the 
lificatiq@™| machine age. In 18 A.&P. supermar- 
and lets at Detroit, coin machines that de- 
ay lver 10¢ and 25¢ stamps are making 
vvctig eit debut. They're the product of 
duct vei debu ey're the product of a 
R obi cal manufacturer who had to “sell” 
hildreaiil the Treasury on issuing its stamps on 
wlls for the first time. Resembling 
vas be wlomatic postage vendors, the new 
1 wo Uachines not only are adding a nov- 
n 194mm ¢lty appeal, but also are saving the 
ns w@iitme of checkout cashiers who for- 


“ze metly sold the stamps. 


t. H 
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MAKES SHIPS GROW 
FASTER, TOO! 


I n many California business and industrial enterprises, 
Nature works as a valuable partner. Motion picture 
producers discovered this years ago. Shipbuilders are 
learning it now. 

Year-round moderate weather is only one reason for 
the rapid growth of California during recent years ... 
a growth vastly accelerated by war, but destined to be- 
come a permanent, vital factor in our national economy. 

Here today is a consumer market of 7,500,000 people 
. . » where a million factory workers are being paid 
more than one billion, three hundred million dollars a 
year. 

Bank of America has contributed substantially to the 
financing of this development of California. With 
branches in more than 300 cities and towns of the state, 
this bank is a logical choice of any business executive 
or banker wanting financial representation or service 
in this area. 


— 
Bank of America 
NATIONAL fRYSTA"2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER .. . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM — FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES are available through authorized banks 


and agencies. They are acceptable everywhere. Carry 
them when you travel. 
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D)cep-dratwn:.. 


for 
fire fighting 
in the clouds 


This cylinder is used in a system of fire control in airplanes. 
It is one of the many Hackney deep-drawn shapes used by 


war products manufacturers to save time and materials, 


improve products, and release men and equipment for 


other work. 


Fire in the air, one of aviation’s old- 
est and most dangerous enemies, is 
effectively extinguished by the re- 
lease of carbon dioxide, stored in 
steel cylinders. To play their part 
in this vital task, the cylinders, like 
so many aircraft parts, must be light 
in weight, yet built to exacting 
strength specifications. 


« In developing these lightweight 
steel alloy aircraft cylinders, the 
Hackney Cold Drawing Process 
was employed, thus taking advan- 
tage of Pressed Steel Tank Com- 
pany’s forty years’ experience in the 
deep drawing of various metals. 
Previously, these cylinders were 


made by machining an alloy forg- 


ing to obtain the minimum weight 
specifications. With the Hackney 
method, however, the aircraft man- 
ufacturers and the war effort benefit 
by the conservation of critical ma- 
terials, man-hours and machine 


equipment. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
facilities are now confined to war 
work. If you are engaged in vital 
production, it may be that deep 
drawing can save time for you— 
conserve material and improve your 
product. Hackney engineers will be 
glad to work with you—write for 
details. And for your postwar plan- 
ning—send for the facts on Hackney 
Deep Drawing teday. 


P, ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices & Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


cw 
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Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


DEEP-DRAWN 
SHAPES AND SHELLS 


| Ads in Wartime 


Continuing Study of New 
paper Reading resurveys pape, 
studied four years ago showin 
war's impact on readership. 


The Advertising Research 
tion, which began its Continuing 
| of Newspaper Reading back in 
getting around this year to ; 
ing readership for papers 
studied, thus providing advertise 
the first authoritative comparisor 
wartime with prewar newspaper reading 
The South Bend (Ind.)  Tribyp, 
study, released this week, indicates— 
did restudies of the Johnstown (P, 
Tribune, and the Providence (R. | 
Evening Bulletin—that war has stimy 
lated readership of both advertising ap 
editorial columns. ° 
@ What They Read—Top  teadershi 
honors in the national advertising fiel 
went to an institutional ad with 3]% 
of the men and 33% of the women 
reading a 990-line Bendix insertion 
showing a worker's identification badg 
and headed “Identification of American 


| INGERSOLL’S TIME 


| Looking to its postwar markets, the 
maker of Ingersoll watches is plug 
ging for one of the most revolutionary 
changes ever made in time measur¢ 
ment. Current Ingersoll promotion 
(above) advocates for time the same 
decimal system Europeans and scien 
tists use for measuring quantity, dis 
tance, and weight. Days would be di 
vided into 20 hours of 100 minutes, 
subdivided into 100 seconds. With 
decimal time, Ingersoll would 1 
place many of the “obsolete” 24-hour 
timepieces—and count up its profits 
in American decimal-system dollars. 
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Noneed toargue theimportance of a well-conditioned skin toawoman. 


Nor—although it is not so much in evidence—the importance of 
skin conditioning to leather. 


Animal skins, afte: tanning, are fatliquored to keep them soft and pliable, and to 
guard against drying out and brittleness. Conditioning agents often are added 
to hold moisture and give a further softening effect. The trouble is that some 
conditioners absorb moisture so readily at high humidities that when they are 
used in any appreciable amount, leathers become limp and “raggy” and tend 
to stretch. 


Atlas, approaching the problem synergistically*, suggested an Atlas product, 
Arlex, as a skin conditioner. Arlex gives off a minimum of moisture at low 
humidity, but absorbs much less at high humidities. It stabilizes as it conditions 
so that surface areas of the leather do not expand and the 


—_ leather retains its quality. Moreover as a plus-value, Arlex 
*Synergism—a growing babit in produces a greater softening effect. 

ded ees wy hemeseremiias ag. Laser Atlas’ synergistic approach to production problems has been 

; al Sdlick®* on produce 6 vente thet fe ler used to produce striking results. Within the scope of our 

a. greater than the sum of the ideas ex- activities, we would like to engage in a synergistic discussion 

psi pressed—making 2 plus 2 equal 5, so of problems that may confront you. Shall we make a date? 

_— to speak. 

otion 

same fl Arlex: Ree. U.S. Pat. Of. : 

scien- mak See 

ee POWDER COMPANY 

ye di WIEN GT ORE 99, DELAWARE 

utes, : 

With ees 

1 re- N = z @ 2 2 he ; 

hour Industral Sanlodhees ~ industrial Finishes ° Coated Fabrics « has 


: --« Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel nx2ssss=== 
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--- thanks to 1339 tons of 


Cie at Work 


THE SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS are a mirage 
visible only to the New York Central 
passenger who boarded a Chicago flyer 
in steamy Grand Central two hours ago. 
But why is the air in his car so cool 
and comfortable—in midsummer? 


| Because, during this trip, Sturtevant Air Con- 

* ditioning Equipment circulates through this 
16-car train a quantity of cool, dry air which, if it 
could be weighed, would total 1339 tons. To visual- 
ize this figure, imagine a column of air which 
would fill an average passenger engine tender and 
extend 30 miles in the air! 


2 In a model railway car set up in the Sturtevant 

* laboratories, Sturtevant has made scores of 
exhaustive tests Many years before railway air 
conditioning became general, Sturtevant pioneered 
with the first system, which has resulted in mak- 
ing 8,432 railway cars comfortable. 
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3 Now.WPB says “no new railway air condition- 

* ing for the duration,"’ So Sturtevant launched 
a complete program of int including in- 
spection schedules and servicing tags, to help rail- 
roads, struggling with untrained help, to keep 
existing air conditioning equipment running, pas- 
sengers comfortable 


HOW MUCH AIR TO BRING COMFORT 
TO YOUR POST-WAR CUSTOMERS? 


Engineered .AIR ... to ventilate, heat, 
convey, contro] dust and fumes, or burn 
fuel more economically ... will make the 
difference between profit and loss for 
many a post-war venture. Somewhere 
along the line... more efficient, more 
compact air handling equipment may 
work wonders for you. Sturtevant’s ex- 
perience of yesterday and today will be 
tremendously helpful in providing the 
answer. 


B. F STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park : . Boston, Mass. 


Sturtevant 


Anger.”” Second place went t 
Century Fox description of 
Can Wait” 

Among local advertisers, a Seas, Ry. 
buck page got the most attentic. f;, 
men (35%) while a local dep.rtmen 
store attracted the most women (64%, 
@ How Men and Women Coipare_ 
Feminine readership was higher fo; 
kinds of advertisements than it 
1939: 92% read at least some 
ing compared to 90% in "39; 6] 
some national copy whereas on 
had been attracted in 1939; re 
of local advertising rose from 
90% and department store from 59 
to 79%. 

Men in South Bend are paying mor 
attention to national and department 
store advertising than they did in 1939 
less to local. Readership of national 
advertising rose from 28% to 44%, de 
partment store from 31% to 39°: and 
local readership fell from 67% to 60% 

In 1939, “War Threatens South Bend 
Travelers” and “Tom Dewey Visit 
Mother in Owosso, Mich.” got the most 
attention from women readers. ‘The en 
suing four years, according to the foun. 
dation, have not diverted women from 
their search for items of local interest 
War news is read by 66% of the men, 
less than half of the women, according 
to the South Bend survey. 

e Financing the Research—Papers bear 
part of the $3,000 average cost of a sur. 
vey; the foundation, jointly sponsored 
by the Assn. of National Advertisers and 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, foots the rest of the bill 

Dr. George Gallup’s pioneer agency 
the Publication Research Service, 
makes surveys for the foundation which 
distributes reports to 1,350 members 
of sponsor organizations and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Assn.’s Bureau of 
Advertising. 


Heaven 


Liver Trouble 


Government opens second 
attack on those little pills with 
'the famous trade name. Com- 
pany promises a fight. 


After studying its chances for over 
two years, the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration seized a large shipment of Car 
ter’s Little Liver Pills in New York last 
week end. The libel on which the seiz 
ure was made states the governments 
contention that the product has no 
therapeutic efficiency so far as the live 
is concerned. 

On this basis, Food & Drug ch irged 
that use of the word “liver” in the trade 
name and use of the word as part of 
the advertising claims appearing in the 
labeling are misleading. No question 
was raised on the therapeutic efficienc) 
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A plan 


Warn trusted em- 
oyees help themselves to your 
noney or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
nee will repay your financial loss. 


but it cannot make good your loss of 
rained, hard-to-replace manpower, 


offset the blow to morale in your 
fice or plant. 


‘ow, through its Personnel-Protec- 


ion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 


ohelp you stop employee dishonesty 


fore it starts! 
A western packing company, for 


ample, was having so many losses 


lue to employee dishonesty that it 


to Check Loss of Pessanniel a 


“Honesty Engineering ’? 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 


This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering” helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S.-F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan 
helps you keep your employees by 
keeping them honest. Consult him. 


+ * ~~ 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities— Agents Everywhere 


U.S.F. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 
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HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Free Enterprise 


WE MUST ACT TO PRESERVE my | f out 
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IKE a leaf floating downstream, we are being carried 
along toward a new and uncharted economy. What 

this new economy will be like will depend, to no small 
extent, upon what industry does or fails to do during 
the coming months. Time is short; in fact, we may sud- 
denly find ourselves standing on the threshold of a 
peace economy with our war boots still on our feet. 

While bending every effort to win the war, we cannot 
afford to be caught unprepared for the peace. As Prime 
Minister Churchill said at Harvard, we are “bound, so 
far as life and strength allow and without prejudice to 
our dominating military task, to look ahead to those 
days which will surely come, when we shall have finally 
beaten down Satan under our feet and find ourselves 
with other great Allies at once the masters and the 
servants of the future.” Unless we do look ahead, there 
is danger that we may become neither the masters nor 
the servants, but merely the victims, of the future. 

The .war has quickened our ailing economy and 
opened our eyes again to the possibilities of peace-time 
plenty. But it has also brought great dislocations of 
labor and capital; it has led to abnormal patterns in 
prices and income distribution; and it has created in- 
flationary pressures with enormous potential powers to 
injure or to help us in the transition from war to peace. 

The pattern of life in postwar America will be just 
what we make it. All of us will have a hand in shaping 
that pattern, but business men will have a special re- 
sponsibility in the reconstruction. As employers of labor 
and capital and as enterprisers assuming the risks of 
new ventures, they will have to plan and carry out the 
conversion from war work to full peace-time production. 
Because of their key role, business men have a special 
opportunity to discover, and to help others to under- 
stand, the conditions which are necessary if they are to 
do their job satisfactorily. 
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This is a narrow view of postwar problems but j 


a central view, because no one condition is more ge" P“ 
to the health of the world than a high level of profit” " 
om 


tion and employment in the United States. We can 


hope to lead the world out of economic chaos if we fame 


to put our own house in order. If we fail to adjust a. e 
domestic economy, we may destroy Adolf Hitler; | a 
we will not destroy the germ that breeds “Hitlers.” ws 

ment ¢ 


we do not maintain the production necessary for s 
porting a large volume of imports and exports, then 
plans for international monetary stabilization, for gi 


¢ op 
eal se 


relations with our neighbors, for rehabilitation IP - h 
stricken countries, and for strengthening the democr * oa 
but Wr 


bulwarks against dictatorship are all likely to come 
grief. We must demonstrate our capacity for world lq 
ership, or be content to follow the leadership of oth 
The prospects for achieving a sound and vigor 
economy in the United States are not so good as toy 
rant complacency on the part of men genuinely in 
ested in free enterprise and the political freedoms ij 
dent to it. We have yet to find means to utilize 
vast and abundant resources for the good of all. 
have yet to learn how to keep men from the teri 
experience of unemployment and the fear of 
which makes them willing to sacrifice freedom 
opportunity for almost any promise of security. 
have yet to reconcile the conflicting interests of lab 
agriculture, and business so that they can work 
gether effectively. We have yet to learn how to cig. 
the fever of inflation and cure the palsy of depress wy 
When we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, we reali 
our physical peril immediately and united in a trem ; 
dous common effort against the enemy. The onset 
economic perils is less obvious. No bombs will sig 
the deterioration of the private enterprise system, 
extension of regimentation, the further control of b 
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ss by government, and the concentration of political 
swer in less and less responsible hands, If these things 


ould befall us, they will come insidiously while we’ 


¢ preoccupied with self interests and oriented by 
opular misconceptions. If the freedoms of the indi- 
‘dual shrivel as the state grows in power, it will be 
cause the individual is too indifferent or complacent 
» concern himself seriously with economic problems. 
¢ our people are misled by false prophets and dema- 
gues, it will be because business men did not under- 
tand economics, because scholars were too ignorant 
f practical affairs, and because we failed to produce 
~onomic statesmen of sufficient stature for the task 
n hand. 
Thinking is hard work. Thinking about things outside 
pur personal experience, about economic processes that 
» broader and in some fundamental respects different 


but j 


Ore \ 


che om buying and selling or. running a business — is 
7 trenuous mental labor. Thinking straight about prob- 
dius qe that are beyond our personal and immediate status 
2 nd our pocketbooks, thinking about problems that 
oe pvolve nation-wid: production, nation-wide employ- 
for gent and nation-wide buying power — in other words 
then ae” operation of our entire economic system — involves 
for ot self-discipline. Yet there is no other way to safe- 
aad puard our freedoms. We cannot rely on trial and error; 
; inkering takes too long; social experiments which turn 
at wrong can be undone only at great cost — if at all. 
ee f we proceed blindly, we shall flounder into an eco- 
, oth omic and political morass from which we cannot 
° cape. 
~~ We floundered badly all throagh the Thirties, until 
ee e war lifted us temporarily to higher ground. When 
om ies boom is over, we shal’ be back floundering 
tiline ee than ever unless we find a solid road along which 


0 proceed. 

America has grown rich and strong under a system 
if political and economic freedom. Opportunity and 
he necessity of self-reliance have brought forth great 
scomplishments. The hope of profit and the spur of 
mpetition have urged men on to find new and better 
oducts, new and better methods, and to risk their 
sings in pioneer investment. Never has a country 
whieved so high a standard of living and afforded so 
age an Opportunity ‘or the individual man and wo- 
man. It is not surprising, that some distinguished busi- 
ess leaders, looking back over. their own experience, 
cl us that everything will be all right if only there is 


less government in business.” 
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_ | wish the solution were as simple as that. However 
lof bam. P alias 

is is only part of the answer. It is becoming in- 
Tr s 3 
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creasingly clear that industrial capitalism as we know 
it contains within itself certain fundamental weaknesses 
which can lead to its destruction if they are not coun- 
teracted. No democracy can survive when twenty to 
thirty per cent of its workers cannot get jobs. That 
happened here in the Thirties. For years on end, despite 
fumbling efforts at recovery one out of every five work- 
ers was denied a chance to earn a living in private busi- 
ness. We shall never again have such mass unemploy- 
ment as occurred in the bottom of the Depression, 
because the government will take it upon itself to 
create jobs if business cannot offer them. Whenever 
that happens, however, the area of private enterprise 
will be reduced and that of government will be ex- 
panded — and the concentration of political power will 
be increased. This is the challenge we business men 
face today, and ours is the first opportunity at finding 
the solution. 

The crux of our economic problem is unemployment. 
Unless there are jobs for ninety to ninety-five per cent 
of those who are able and willing to work, there will be 
widespread fear and lack of opportunity, which will 
drive labor unions, agricultural groups, and business 
interests to take self-protective measures. Such measures 
are certain to restrict production, stifle progress, and 
imperil our democratic way of life. Not all our problems 
will automatically be solved if we learn how to avoid 
mass unemployment, but they will at least then have a 
good chance of solution. 

And so American businessmen face a great respon- 
sibility! We will have to find the answer to a great 
many momentous questions. We will have to delve 
into problems that cannot be solved by precedent. 

Looking backward to these times, future historians 
are likely to say that here we Americans stood at the 
crossroads and, consciously or not, made our choice 
between a system of private enterprise and personal 
freedom and a system of collectivism and regimentation. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, as the prob- 
lems of our time take shape and as events rearrange 
their order and importance, to appraise the steps we 
are taking and point the way we are going. It is my 
plan to present such analyses from time to time to the 
one-and-a-half million readers of McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


of the product when used as a laxative. rators 


© Double Attack—The company is ex- 0 
pected to fight the charges through the LIQUOR SALES BY STATES — 
courts. Several months ago, The Fed- Man for man, Washingto, fimmng © 
eral Trade Commission issued a com- D. C., can show a recor of 9, MMO dep 
plaint against advertisements for the highest liquor consumption of 3», panic 
product on substantially the same section of the country, accordin, fimmeing li 
grounds - used by Food & Drug to to 1942 statistics released py Al » first 
attack its labeling (BW—Jun.12’43, lied Liquor Industries. But’ thy: 
p90). FTC's case will be tried by the statistical record is subject to jp, DLA | 
commission itself, subject to mild court portant qualification. 9 
review, but Food & Drug’s case neces- Many people living outside +, ,mphe fa 
sarily must be tried before a judge and District buy their liquor suppiic filma are 
ry. ‘ : in Washington, a situation whic) mmmes am 
in a fighting reply to FTC’s com- the sales and population figure, ,im) doe: 
pos, the company indicated that it cannot take into account. — pwing t 
s collected its own scientific evidence In addition, the District jf™mpts to 


to prove that the product does have a 
therapeutic effect on the liver. In both 


la” in 
ed in 


100% urban in character and jj 


: , quor consumption is generally 
cases, the company will be fighting to higher in urban than in rural dj, gggpth U. 
save one of the most prominent and tricts. Standat 
oldest trade names in the proprietary States in which liquor distriby. fest sof 
drug industry. If the government wins tion is handled entirely throug) fjmponsen' 


in either case, the word “liver” will 
have to be stricken from the name. 
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state-operated facilities (shown }y 
asterisks) tend to fall, by and large, 
toward the bottom of the pe 


Candy Kept Cool capita Somer ome 


Liquor %AIncrease 194) 1942 
Whitman is booking orders —. x te 
: H Wash., D.C. 3,558 4164 4; the | 
for postwar delivery of cabinets | Wa? ¢ nian doe bes 
to maintain chilly temperature | Com -----: ous tus 
© eeccce mye ) —_ ] u ge 
BM. .ccdsese 511 + 8.4 | 
for sweets. Sales respond. Deh wasters ie ae 
A eee 7,198 +22.4 1. ertisin 
One of the candy trade’s oldest prob- Minn. ..... 4515 +248 1 ely be! 
lems, that of keeping chocolates fresh Md. 2-00. ee e there 
TE, avecdees 12,799 +01 1 
and attractive the year round, has been sete) ae ns. 
solved to the satisfaction of Stephen F. aay 4229 | tom t 
Ever stop to think sbout the magnitude Whitman & Son, Inc., through develop- = Bi kes 690 site Ls that 
A ; « | ment of a special refrigerated cabinet to YO. wrens 337 + 8. i same 
of simple forming operations that would be distributed to dealers after the war *Mich. ..... 7,853 +15.6 14 ng for 
not justify the installation of heavy form- ih - * qt > a . an ‘al a Neb. ..++00+ 1,746 +26.8 14 Ry in 
ing rolls, in the construction of a fighting paths poate foe: _ - r «a — 2 a t _. ns 5 
plane? Hundreds of them—and our pro- defin; wage > ‘ mag hs sige ked wl R cag .. 2.718 h 1 rr 
duction schedules of a plane every few no wee SS Bow Come Soe *Ohio ..... 9,643 4188 1 B 
minutes rely on capable machines to keep utman 8. ‘ —s *Penn. . 13,245 +15.2 oda f 
assembly lines supplied. e Sales Stimulator—The idea originated “ap ay: 977 4128 «(1 boda 
‘ about two years ago, and more than *Wash. .... 2,316 421.1 er em 
Buffalo Aircraft-Type Bending Rolls, al- i i ‘ *Ore. ... 1,404 +209 ia’s 
; & 1,200 cabinets were built by the Adver 
though designed for circular bends and tising Novelty Mfg. Co. with a special *Va. . 3,654 +27 n, Cal 
segments, are already veterans in this phase Westinghouse sealed refrigerating unit. a ROG he fe : foun 
of airplane construction. These versatile | These were placed in stores throughout nn ke ae (1 y 
tools, as fast and accurate as they are easy the country, and their sales of Whit- 3 ee 631 + 8.0 i lar di 
to operate, measure up to the rigid pro- man’s assortments jumped 50% to BO dese 624 +10.1 1 ow 
duction requirements of Consolidated Vul- 350%. Just when everything looked | oe Va. aod 4 y : eof t 
tee Aircraft Corp. as well as many other | bright, however, cabinet production was a ak a eb 
leading manufacturers who are helping halted by the war. A Gciseass 2,933 435.4 nD of 
make Air Supremacy a victorious reality. Since then, further research has un- *Utah ..... 521 + 8. 
° A ° SJows seece 2,262 +12.4 0 , 
eckisiiti ai covered ways to improve the cabinets. “dake tees | 7 
Buffalo Aircraft-Type New ones will have a white porcelain eae 2168 +234 09 oe 
Beading Rolie evell- finish, will stand counter-high with dis- Ky. .ssss0s 2422 +76 8 syn 
able in Bulletin 3344, . 5 16 0.8 d 
play shelves on top lighted by a fluores- Fog cesses ee pre ; on 
cent fixture, and will measure approxi- * here Bia SaaS gr" a 
mately 29x72 in. An inside temperature hy 2132 +205 0.73 —_ 
of 65F to 68F will be maintained, as UM eesant 1,282 +318 0.65 ian 
. . ; a; —- 4,233 + 1.9 0.63 bpany 
in the factory at Philadelphia. 6 ee eens 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities @ 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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@ Changed Color—Candy remains fresh 
longer and sales hold up in hot weather, 
instead of tapering off as in the past be- 
cause of customers’ antipathy to soft 
chocolate. Some druggists tried to over- 
come this by placing boxes in the re- 


* Monopoly states. 


(1) Fiscal year ended June 3(, tho 


sands of gallons. 


(2) Based on estimated civilian pop 


tion, May 1, 1942. 
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ators they use for biologicals, but 
chocolates changed color. 

Vhitman’s bears the $300 manufac- 
ng cost but requires a returnable 
)) deposit from dealers. Orders ac- 
panied by checks are placed on the 
ting list. When equipment is avail- 
. frst come will be first served. 


»LA NAME DEFENDED 


The fact that Coca-Cola and Pepsi- 
jj are at peace in their dispute over 
mes and trademarks (BW —Sep.11’43, 
doesn’t mean that Coca-Cola is 
bwing unlimited sway to anyone who 
ts to put out a soft drink with 
jy” in the name. A typical suit was 
ed in Denver last month, before the 
th U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
‘undard Bottling Co., the region’s 
est soft-drink bottler, in 1925 signed 
tonsent decree agreeing not to use 
name “cola” in any soft drinks and 
to put out a beverage that resem- 
i Coca-Cola in any way. With cola 
ks, including Pepsi-Cola, blooming 
fountains and in ads all over since 
1942 Pepsi-Cola armistice, Standard 
nt into the U. S. District Court and 
the 1925 decree modified so that 
word “cola” could be used in adver- 
g, name, and trademark. 
udge J. Foster Symes stipulated, 
ever, that all proposed designs and 
ertising be rf 
ly before public use, so he can be 
: there’s no similarity to Coca-Cola 
ens. 


‘om this Coca-Cola appealed, claim- | | 


that both the law and the facts are 
ame as in 1925, and that if it was 
ig for Standard to put out imitative 
ks in 1925, it is still wrong. 


BOUGHT OUT THE BOSS 


boda fountain clerks, janitors, and 
tr employees of Llewellyn’s, Phila- 
phia’s bankrupt 85-year-old drugstore 
ii, came to work one day last week 
found they owned the five stores. 
they had to do was perform their 
ilar duties and await an explanation 
how they were going to pay their 
eof the $120,000 purchase price. 

ie bid was made for them by a 
i Of 30 employees, chosen from a 
of 120, whose length of service 
es up to 26 years, to top an offer 
fe in U. S$. District Court by a New 
‘ syndicate. Judge Guy K. Bard 
wed the sale after receivers he ap- 
ited July 9 failed to formulate a 
gnization plan. 

Nilliam B. Kean, for many years 
ipany supervisor, has been elected 
dent. He announced that by virtue 
1 loan, $66,000 had been paid in 
t; $10,000 will be paid over a two- 
period, and the balance of $44,000 


ve covered by an issue of six-year | | 


nture bonds. 
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THE RIGHT 


D2 Rolling Bearings put 


more “power punch” in war 
production ... by delivering maxi- 
mum developed-horsepower to 
machines making the battle equip- 
ment that is so vital to Victory. 
The ruggedness of Dodge bearings 
fortifies their fine design and pre- 
cision construction ... they have 
the stamina to stand the punishing 
service of ’round-the-clock sched- 
ules in war or peacetime — 
tion. Their thoroughly depend- 
able performance has proved this 
in many of America’s industrial 
—. large and small, where 

ge power transmission equip- 
ment has been a major power 


factor in production that has 
astounded the world! 
Dodge Rolling Bearings “report 
for duty” completely assembled, 
easy to install, capable of 30,000 
hours of operation on jobs for 
which they are adapted. Their 
sealed-in lubrication carries them 
through 50 million or more revo- 
lutions without re-lubricating. In- 
destructible steel-seals prevent loss 
of lubricant or entry of dirt... 
assuring longer bearing life. 
With Dodge bearings, clutches, 
se Matched Quality D-V 
rives and other Dodge power 
transmission units, the nearest 
Dodge Distributor can help you 
get the right drive for every job, 
in your present production or in 
plans for future power efficiency. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Buy More 
War Bonds 


DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


LABOR 


Temporary Truce 


Department store pacts 
signed after long controversy in 
Pittsburgh; 15-day clause is not 
included in m. of m. 


The ink was hardly dry on the signa- 

tures to the 1942-43 collective bargain- 
ing agreements between a council of 
A.F.L and C.LO. unions and five Pitts- 
burgh department stores before it was 
time to think of the 1943-44 contract 
conferences which are sure to inherit 
some of the unfinished business of the 
past year’s discussions. 
@ Escape Clause Dropped—During the 
negotiations just ended, the National 
War Labor Board wrote history by de- 
parting from its custom of allowing 
members 15 days in which to withdraw 
from a union when a maintenance-of- 
membership clause is granted. The 
board directed that clerks of Kauf- 
mann’s store who were members of the 
C.I.O. United Department Store Em- 
ployees and the A.F.L. Retail Clerks 
Protective Assn. on June 11 must main- 
tain their membership in good standing 
for the life of the contract. 

Dissatisfaction over this union se- 

curity clause and NWLB’s wage award, 
which the unions contend nullified their 
efforts to stabilize clerks’ pay in the 
stores, was instrumental in delaying 
signing of the contracts until about a 
month before most of them expire (Nov. 
1). The contracts contained NWLB di- 
rectives for pay increases ranging from 
45¢ to $2.05 weekly and put into writ- 
ing union security clauses which for- 
merly were vest pocket agreements be- 
tween the unions and_ the. stores 
(BW—Jul.3'43,p100). 
@A Seventh Union—Signing the con- 
tracts covering about 5,000 of the 9,000 
employees was a council of four A.F.L. 
and three C.1.0. unions which formed 
a single bargaining unit after a strike 
in some of the stores last November 
(BW—Dec.19°42,p100). The A.F.L. 
Stenographers, Bookkeepers, ‘Typists, 
Accountants & Assistants Union, repre- 
senting 600 office workers, joined the 
council two months ago. Original unions 
in the council in addition to the A.F.L. 
and C.I.O. clerks were the A.F.L. restau- 
rant workers and building service em- 
ployees and the C.1.O. furriers and 
clothiers. 

Union leaders hope the council will 
be enlarged eventually so as to cover all 
personnel. Their aim is a master con- 
tract with the Labor Standards Assn., 
the bargaining unit representing Kauf- 


86 ¢ Labor 


mann’s, Rosenbaum’s, Joseph “Horne’s, 
Gimbel’s, and Frank & Seder’s. Nu- 
merically, the major group of employees 
outside the council is the warehouse- 
men, represented by the A.F.L. Team- 
sters. 

@ Sop to the Unions—NWLB’s surprise 
action in scrapping the 15-day escape 
proviso in the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause apparently was done as a 
sop to the unions, which had opposed 
Referee Charles Moos’ recommenda- 
tions for a standard m. of m. (BW— 
Mar.20’43,p110). Union spokesmen for 
Kaufmann’s clerks contended they were 
entitled to a replacement arrangement 
enjoyed by clerks in the four other 
stores, where new clerks, after a 60-day 
probationary period, must join the 


union, 


The unions also quibbled over the 
board’s approval of a $1.10 weekly wage 
increase for A.F.L. clerks at Kaufmann’s 


CLINIC ON WHEELS 


Free tuberculosis examination of 
Southern California war plant workers 
may be pointing a trend toward such 
tests in future hiring routine. Fast, 
low-cost X-ray methods used in the 
Los Angeles Tuberculosis & Health 
Assn.’s trailer-housed clinic (below) 
make mass tests feasible. The roving 
unit is now servicing plants where 
large numbers of workers have asked 
to take the simple chest X-ray (right). 
Individual reports are given each 
worker and positive cases are filed 
with state health authorities; but jobs 
are not jeopardized. Of 6,500 persons 
tested thus far, 1.5% are tuberculous. 


after Moos recommended tat op} 
C.L.O. clerks at Kaufman's fe ; 
the $1.10. The union leaders jy 
object to the board’s gratui: 


; usly Ply 
the raise to the A.F.L. clerks to 
nate an intrastore inequality, by 
board was criticized for giving no, 
increase to clerks at Home's 
Gimbel’s. 

@ Irked by Differential—In | 94) 
mann’s granted wage boosts that 
its clerks from a dollar to two dol; 


week more than other stores paid, Wj 
the contract negotiations opened 
fall, the unions sought to e| minate 
wage differential between the gs 
But NWLB, disregarding the uni 
efforts to stabilize clerks’ wages 
creased the wage differential be 
$1.10 boost at Kaufmann’s. The yp; 
accused the NWLB of creating y 
labor practices. 
The controversy was intensified yj 
Kaufmann’s made the pay boost p 
active to Sept. 15 (expiration date 
some contracts) for nonunion emplo 
and to Nov. 1 (expiration date of 
clerks’ contracts) for union worker. 
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“You Know VALVES, Bunoy!” 


\ CERTAIN percentage of the valve with a second wrench to guard Reading-Pratt & Cady valves com- 
thousands of untrained war it against twisting when the joint is bine built-in safety with dependable 
workers come up fast. Some of them __ tightened. performance and long life. These 
make foremen, managers, owners These men soon discover that good qualities unite to reduce valve 
lecause they are serious and accidents, replacements and 
tudious. delays. 
For example— when such National Safety Council Offers Reading - Pratt & Cady 
young men tackle a valve os These Suggestions on Valve Safety bins are ba nemg a 
icati cem ucts we build for Indus- 
oe me snd 4 1, Install valves which cre equal to the job in design, materials, tae Tr rtation and Agri 
MUSE pera and construction. ? anspo E 
by gosh.” They select the right 2. Operate valves slowly or use by-pass. Valves should be culture, essential in peace, vital 
nieand prevent futuretrou- | Simin wicimticuemtammmcaces fim Mar 
studying oO throu: boilers in which nm ore at work and valves on lines wher 
4 ied J 8 pared ore Seliasl ante, Sone aie aap see eng " “i 
4 vance. 3. Don't remove valve wheels from valves — particularly those The American Chain & Cable Company 
As a further precaution they at danger points calling for emergency operation. is happy to eooperate with the National 
gesti pared 4. Don'tturnavalve stem with awrench.Thismay make i . Safety Council in its nation-wide cam- 
@ — ons pre eanenes soapatete mrateedliiianods sooo (Som, paign to “Save Manpower for War- 
Wy the National Safety Coun- 5. Inspect frequently valves subjected to unusual strain , power’—which is now being conducted 
dl. Thus, the man in the pic- from excessive pressures and temperatures and valves at the request of President Roosevelt. 


ture, while 5 g a len t} weakened by corrosive gases and liquids. 


ipe into alve, holds th . ‘ 
pipe into a valve, holds the xe In Business for Your Safety 


\ ay, 


MERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


IDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT in Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ltd. + In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Lid. 
\ Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley 
Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cody Valves, Wright Hoists and Crones 
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board directive made the ret; 


~s date Noy. 1 for all. 
Press e Continuous Performance— |}, 
Association ae . ee 
Photo tract negotiations virtually ire , 
tinuous performance bec: cont 
ences open this month on the 19}: 


agreements. About the sam SSUES y 
be trotted out, council leaders indiggy 
a request for higher wages; time ang 
half for overtime instead of the preg 
time and a third; women to he paid d 
same rates as men when thx do em 
work; and elimination of the current g 
tem which permits the _ stores | 
lengthen six weeks—in the business yg 
—by four hours weekly with only stra; 
| time being paid for the extra houy 


Boeing Surprised 

Company, desperate 
labor three months ago, lan 
1,538 workers in big driv 


and may attract too many. 


At the beginning of summer one 
the most critical labor-supply crisis in{ 
_ nation was acknowledged to be at B 

ing Aircraft Co., Seattle. ‘The situatig 
became so acute in July that the W 
Dept. ordered the cancellation of yw 
ous other contracts in the Scattle a 
in an effort to get more aircraft work 


e 
Lending a Hand 
“ : : (BW Jul. 31°45,p78). a 
for Invasion. . . — hg Fa ft Rap 


will get even more job applicants th 


it can possibly use. In the period fr 
Sept. 1 through Sept. 25, a net gain 
1,538 employees was recorded, a 
: there are signs that applicants will i 
This scene—launching landing crease in number by a substantial 
barges for the attack on Attu— gree. Boeing had indicated that 
is now being re-enacted time immediate need was for 3,000 worke 
after time at many invasion its ultimate need—9,000. 
hot spots. And every time it The changed situation has oo 
occurs, wire is privileged to play a about as a result of a combination 
highly essential role. Notice the 
hundreds of feet of husky cable re- 
quired for edth boom that swings a 
barge over the side of the transport. 


HE CON 


factors: (1) an intensive campaign 

ried on since July 15 by the Seat 
Chamber of Commerce to focus f 
attention on the Boeing problem-t 
need for more workers to meet increas 
War Dept. schedules for Flying Ft 
tresses; (2) a series of steps taken by tijpxendo 


magi 
ugh ¢l 
y.hebr 


ony, fre 


= 


This is but one of thousands of ways in 
which wire mill production helps add 
impetus to the invasion. Planes, bombs, 


. 8 ¢ 4 é ave - rnover t ev 
sips, tanks and ammunition, too, call town of | Company, tat have reed ne r= 
Cevs r Vi rire mill : Pap ee Mes > 1 -mmmductor 

on Keystone for many vital parts. snhane be of ten-minute rest periods on all shi. on 
Victory comes first ... after that we hope oor Gane. the extension of smoking privileges, gp *° 


provement of transportation faciliti@iitience { 
and the installation of numerous ¢f 
ployee services in the form of bill-pavi 
facilities, branch banking, etc.; and | 
National War Labor Board approval je wh 
Sept. 4 (signed Sept. 25 by Econom, The 
Stabilization Director Fred Vinson 
a job re-evaluation program involv 


Inst a little SCRAP upward wage adjustments for Boe! 


for finishing the b: 1 | workers. In addition, a Boeing prog 
228 — of opening branch plants in other co! 


munities of western Washington 


to again lend an efficient hand on many 
CIVILIAN assembly lines. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


the orc 
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>\ 
Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 
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HE CONDUCTOR waves a little stick and, 
Seat Magic, entrancing music cascades 


cus fiough the concert hall. With superb art- 
lem-t 
ncreas 
ing Fe 
n by {icendo. The world calls him a master. 


ry hebrings outevery nuanceofthesym- 
my, from light lilting run to crashing 


novel Hiibur even the genius of a symphony 

grant 

I] shif 

oes, i™ge* The music that enraptures the 
he 

raciliti@@ience flows from the hearts and talents 

yus cf 


I]-pavi 


ductor could not make a baton au- 


the orchestra. 


IT TAKES 100 MEN TO LIFT 


example. Parts, sub-assemblies and ma- 
chines built by Joyce are playing a major 
role in scores of great war plants through- 
out the country, solving difficult produc- 
tion problems, achieving new standards 
of speed and efficiency, helping to draw 
nearer the day of Victory. 

From the Joyce plant, too, flows pro- 
duction quantities of sub-assemblies for 
gun mounts and other vital precision 
parts for implements of war, fabricated 
and assembled by Joyce craftsmen. The 
highly developed skills and experience of 


Joyce engineers and craftsmen are being 


ond | ln the industrial world, too, there are 
oval Ge who must do the less spectacular 
or bs. The Joyce Machine Company is an 
on 
nvolvi 

Boel 
progr 


‘cr ofIND THE MAN § BEHIND THE MAN } BEHIND THE GUN 


ton 
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THIS BATON 


utilized by the Army, Navy, Maritime 
and Aircraft services—as well as by the 
nation’s largest industrial organizations. 
This same skill and experience can be 
helpful to you—in meeting present war 
contracts—in solving postwar produc- 
tion problems. A Joyce representative 


will be glad to explain in detail the 


unique advantages we can offer. 


JOY Gs 


Machine Company 


FRANKFORD PHILADELPHIA 


8? 


WAR FRONTS 


2.2 


iets ESS of the constantly 


increasing number of men on the different fronts, 
it is necessary for us to steadily increase our pro- 
duction and to make sure our men are NEVER in 
need of supplies of any kind. 


Our Government has entered into contracts with 
American industry to pay for the labor and material 
to produce munitions of war. 


It is our privilege to help pay for these munitions 
through the best investment in the world— 


WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 


this sound and stimulating manual fos_every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others 


Shows how to deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 

—discipline 

—executive stimulation 

—constructiveness 

—self-assertion and self- 
expression 

—leadership 

—)ustice 

—analysis of labor require- 
ments 

—introduction of the new 
employee 

—difficulties with  subordi- 
nates 

—opposition 

—stubborness 

—disloyalty 

—dishonesty 

—immorality 

—irresponsibility 

—the agitator 

—difficulties with superiors 
and associates 

—responsibility for errors 


See it 10 days 
on approval 


SEND THIS COUPON 
90 ¢ Labor 


The Technique of 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business Management, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Price, only $2.00 


HOWS that executive technique is 

not a mysterious sixth sense, but 

a quality that can be definitely de- 
veloped by anyone who will follow the 
simple methods laid down in this man- 
ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
trol; outlines the factors involved in the 
successful handling of others; gives 
practical and usable methods for get- 
ting a maximum output of work with a 
minimum amount of friction. In this 
edition a new chapter discussing the 
influence of the current emergency upon 
the various techniques of executive con- 
trol has been added. 


McGRAW-HILL’ BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Send me Schell’s The Technique of Execu- 

tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
n 


days’ examination on 
days I will send $2.00, plus few cents post- 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 


ST Basle AS canada Geda mA ceesescaccnaccencdtodckeansentseeenies 


NEE, KOSS hos taedenSeacSeCiecbleen¥esk G00 bets ss chedadatveseeadie 


objective. Here is a new special edition of 


| @©Big Show Planned—T)h {,, . 


| Boeing will get more wor thar 


helping the over-all pro! 

War Manpower Commissio), ery, 
for the company to recru: 
several outside areas. 


needs stems from the fact that + 
cruiting campaign, rather th in tape. 
off, actually is just getting int 
swing. Plans revolve around q } 
Army show which is to be held jy 
University of Washington stadiyy 
attle, on the night of Oct. ° 

This show, which will feature 
troops and more than 100 comb, 
hicles, plus hundreds of pieces of o 
equipment, will be staged by the \ 
Dept. The show is billed as “Se 
Attacks.” By the time it has ended 
its purpose is fulfilled, the 40,000 
sons expected to attend will have |} 
impressed with the fact that , 
equipment is needed for the fight 
forces, and that Boeing Flying j 
tresses head the list. 
e Invitation to Work—Boceing emp 
ment cards will be passed out to all 
attend the show. Moreover, the pla 
to have similar cards distributed 
house to house in the city, begin 
the day after the show, and commu 
civic, and women’s clubs will be « 
upon to fill quotas of new Boeing w 
ers. 


Union Prospers 


Steelworkers experie 
big wartime rise in dues 
total membership approachi 
the million mark. 


The second public financial repor 
the C.1.0. United Steelworkers of Ai 
ica revealed a wartime boom for inco 
increased membership, and an cy 
sive attempt to unionize the last 
major holdouts in the steel indust 
Weirton Steel Co. and American ¥ 
ing Mill Co. 

e@ Net Worth Rises—The 60-page 4 
recorded net income for the six moiiiye sto: 
ended May 31, 1943, of $871,325. GiB, swee 
net worth of $2,646,233. The first j with 
lished financial statement, issued sltituc 
February (BW—Feb.27'43.p60) \ 

covering the seven months ended - “ € 
30, 1942, revealed U.S.A.’s net inca that’s 
as $301,187 and its net worth as ready 
774,905. vill be 

Probably second only to CB ihe ¢; 
United Auto Workers in size, the So 1 
workers’ union membership swe ea 
from 726,625 to 745,000 in the a 
months. Including 200,000 membet 
the armed forces, the membershi 
almost a million. az bef 
© Dues up, Fees down—The take 'Giutrol 
the membership was $3,626,879 10 Gllbn who 
and $362,820 in initiation fees. 


The pr 
n. En; 
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ee mn Imagine yourself 
an R (3 3 leaving an airport at 
\“ ' sea level . . . climbing 
ge swiftly to 20,000 feet, 
Mowe storms and highest mountains. 
“x nsweeping back down to sea level 
. without once feeling a change 
) ltitude. No sense of dizziness at 
ed . Not even “ear popping”. 
inci That’s the kind of air travel that will 
ready for you when peace comes. 
vill be made possible by pressuriz- 
he cabins of postwar airliners — 
ting the altitude inside “measured” 
jour comfort at all times. 


The pressurized cabin is not a new 
nt. Engineers were working on it 
¢ before the war. But now from air 
rol specialists at AiResearch — 
" who have taken a leading part in 
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“Seven at 20.000 feet... 


the development —comes this definite 
assurance: 

When your postwar airliner travels 
the higher altitudes — up where flight 
is smoother, faster and safer — you, in 
a pressurized cabin, will never be out 
of the kind of good air you’re accus- 
tomed to breathing. Up or down, you'll 


... youll enjoy 


“low altitude comfort” in 
AiResearch-pressurized cabins 


be as cozy and relaxed as in your 
living room at home. 


® This same AiResearch engineering 
experience will, when peace comes, 
bring you other amazing air-controlled 
devices for your home, office or farm. 
AiResearch is a name to remember. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


DivistoOn OF THE 


GaRRETT 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX 


CORPORATIOA 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems+ Engine Airintercooling Systems» Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Manpower officials are counting on 
reduced separation rates as one of the 
chief benefits to be derived from 
the system of centralized hiring just 
installed on the West Coast. But 
they quietly despair of slowing the 
whirlwind turnover in other areas 
until such employment controls can 
be imposed. 

Quits, of course, are the personnel 
manager's chief headache (chart, 
opposite), and such measures as re- 
quiring a “certificate of availability” 
for permissible transfer from essen- 
tial employment have not reversed 
the upward trend—although War 
Manpower Commission experts insist 
that rates would be even higher 
otherwise. Once hiring is centralized 
through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, as on the West Coast, 
workers who do not obtain USES 
— for transfers cannot easily 
obtain other employment; this effec- 
tively cuts = rates. 

Incidentally, newly published sta- 
tistics indicate one reason why quits 
go up; rates among women run al- 
most twice those among men on 
the average, and women constitute 
an ever larger proportion of the 
total factory labor force. Some new 
women workers find aircraft, ord- 
nance, and machinery jobs too ardu- 
ous, while many others complain that 
they cannot keep up with homemak- 
ing duties as living conditions de- 
teriorate (BW —Sep.25’43,p108). 

Military separations are off sharply 
from the October, 1942, peak, while 
miscellaneous separations such as 
deaths, illness, etc., remain at low, 
stable leveis, as during 1940. The 
drop in the military figure results 
from the fact that draft quotas have 
been smaller, and these have been 
filled by many school-going 18-year- 
olds. Also, increased use has been 
made of occupational deferments. 
The easing off in induction rates is 
counterbalanced by the fact that 
many of the men now being taken 
are “key” men—engineers, supervis- 
ors, inspectors—who are ever harder 
to replace. The drafting of even a 
few of these specialists can upset 

lant operations—so much so that 
West Coast manpower plans provide 
for more careful integration of Se- 
lective Service administration with 
employment schedules. 

Layoffs, of course, have diminished 
with the tightened manpower situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, there are still 
materials shortages and seasonal shut- 
downs, as well as problems incident 
to a changeover to new types of pro- 
duction, and some layoffs are attribu- 


Turnover Multiplies Labor Worries 


1 T 
DISCHARGES 


MILITARY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SEPARATIONS \ 
' ~~ _ 
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Number per 100 Factory Workers per Month 
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Number per 100 Factory Workers per Month 


0 aptahrrrn Preven reve PeYeri Prveyi Peeevecueery 
1940 1941 1942 1943 

Bote: Bureay of Labor Stotistics. © BUSINESS WEEK 

table to these factors. Others—in- 


creasingly—can be attributed to the 
effect of contract cancellations which 
come as a result of changing mili- 
tary needs. 

ischarges, interestingly enough, 
now run double the 1940 rate—al- 
though they are still of small conse- 
quence in the total picture. Firing 
of chronic absentees is the chief 
reason for the rise, and other forms of 
rule-breaking naturally increase when 
labor is in such extreme demand. In 
addition, many of the new marginal 
workers being hired are just too in- 
competent to keep, 
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which $1,070,760 was refunded t 
1,800 locals. Most profitable of the 
organized districts was Calumet 
cago) which paid $401,737 ip ; 
Dues collected from May 1 to Noy 
1942, totaled $3,150,873 and initiss 
fees $394,069. 

Of the $1,428,136 spent by the 
trict offices, the biggest expense 
$127,516 for organizational efforts jg 
“Armco-Weirton district.” Thys 
the union has no contract with Wei 
Steel, while it has lost two colle 
bargaining elections and won one 
Armco plants. 

@ Salaries $136,686—The largest iter 
the union’s international office’s ¢&% 
316 expenses was a per capita ta 
$152,723 paid to C.1.O. A tot 
$136,686 was paid for salaries of 79 
cers and employees in the internatig 
office. The union boosted its ; 
ments in United States and Cana 
war bonds in the six months § 


$82,000 to $594,968. 


SOLDIER DUES STUNG AF 


High officials of the American R 
eration of Labor are not easily em} 
rassed by unsavory antics of AF 
affiliates. Last week, however, a ma 
of $37.50 was threatening to oy 
A.F.L.’s veneer of indifference to pul 
opinion. 

The Cannery Workers Union 
$37.50 richer because of 50¢ a head 
collected in lieu of union dues from 
soldiers who worked for two weeks 
southern New Jersey canneries—the P 
Ritter plant at Bridgeton and the Fd 
A. Hurff plant at Swedesboro—dur 
the recent tomato crisis. Holding 
closed shop contract with two canne 
which used soldiers from Fort Dix 
process tomatoes to avert spoilage ¢ 
to the manpower shortage, the uni 
collected a bargain rate fee, half 
regular dues, from the men in unifo 
In defense of its action, the local uni 
involved said that dues were deduct 
from soldiers pay only after the dis 
had volunteered to make the payme 
and only then because the men w 
“on leave and subject to conditions 
isting in the oneal The union age 
pointed out that the men were pag | 
union wages which ranged from 5(¢ 
60¢ an hour while they continued 
receive their Army pay. 

A compary official maintained 
soldiers were told if they did not 9am 
thorize a checkoff they would not Mia.) 
allowed to work. Bante: 

Indignant press comment wii 
greeted the news of A.F.L.’s $3. 
windfall jolted federation leaders 
they haven’t been jolted in a long t 
Discussions are in progress on how 
counteract the impression of an avd 
cious, unpatriotic organization wh 
the Jersey episode may leave in the p 
lic mind. 
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ing a baby is tough enough on a 
der, without it coming ahead of time. 
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“So I was plenty excited 
when I hot-footed it to head- 
quarters after getting that 
ng distance telephone call. 


te C.O. was swell about it, though, 

n asked could I go home. Gave me 

ulough quick as you can say ‘‘Para- 

rere p ops”, which is what I’m training for. 

n 50¢ Meet 2 lift in here from camp—feeling 

inued gad—but now I’m as sunk as a Jap 
troyer because... 


ned th 
not 4 
| not 


Tm stuck! The plane was sold out 
ithe only train’home until morning is 
all-Pullman Limited—leaving in ten 
, gaputes with every bed reserved! 
whl 
$37 8 Now, I wouldn’t mind so much, if I 


aders #§#* Overseas with no chance of getting 

ng tingggf@e—like lots of guys when their babies 
how 

in ay 

1 wh = 

the p . 
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are born. I could take that without 
crabbing, as a part of war. 


“‘What burns me up is that here I am 
only a few hundred miles away—with a 
perfectly good furlough—and it looks 
like I’ll stew in the station all night long. 
That’s war, too, I suppose—travel being 
so heavy—but by the law of averages 
you’d think that someone with a reserva- 
tion on that train would change his 
plans and not be able to use it. 


“And this being wartime, you'd 
think he’d surely cancel it, so someone 
else could go! 


“There’s still ten minutes for that to 
happen. That’s why the railroad and 
Pullman people—who’ve practically 
turned this station inside out trying to 


PULLMAN 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


Im as sunk as a Jap destroyer !” 


help me—said to stick around. It’ll be 
a miracle if I get on that train, but... 


Aw - WERES YOUR BED, SOLDIER / 


, w% “Miracles still hap- 
ei) pen! And, brother, 
that guy who can- 
celled instead of just 
not showing up rates a medal with me!’ 
- a + 

Although sleeping cars are loaded to a higher 
percentage of capacity than ever before, prac- 
tically every train carrying Pulimans still goes 
out with unused space due to “no shows” and 
late cancellations. 


So please cancel well in advance of train de- 
parture, when plans change, and make the 
Pulimon bed reserved for you available to 
someone else. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 
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FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY AS YOU GO AND CERTAINTY THAT YOU WILL GET THERE 
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BOOKCASES 


. . « for Home and Office Use 


al 


The Ardmore bookcases shown 
below are excellent examples of 
wood craftsmanship. This popular 
style has won wide recognition 
for fine quality and dependable 
value. Books are always within 
reach . . . convenient and handy 
...unexcelled for home and office 
use. Designed for efficiency and 
beauty . . . they harmonize with 
other furniture. Consult the local 
G/W dealer... or write us. 


ARDMORE No. 42 
For the home . . . adds dignity and a cultural 
atmosphere. For the office . . . executives, engi- 
neers, buyers, draftsmen, etc., will appreciate 
this bookcase. 


ARDMORE No. 24 


Forthe study . . rightsize for man's study or a 
small apartment. Convenient beside an easy chair. 


Qlobeh ernick 
Gpobes\pervicke 


Makers of over 4000 Ifems 
Needed in Offices 
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Brewster Puzzle 


Kaiser's name hasn’t been 
enough to get production out of 
plane concern; troubleshooter 
to tackle labor mess. 


Now that fhe magic of Henry J. 
Kaiser’s name as chairman of the board 
of Navy-controlled Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp. has failed, by itself, to cure 
the firm’s inability to produce planes, 
the West Coast production superman 
is assuming active management as an 
almost last-ditch hope of ironing out 
the difficulties outlined by both com- 
pany and union officials to the Senate’s 
Truman committee last week. 

@ On. Labor Relations—First move in 
the step-by-step plan for Kaiser to take 
over is the appointment of Henry Mor- 
ton, his labor expert, as vice-president 
in charge of industrial relations. Mor- 
ton, who has handled Kaiser’s problems 


‘| without the loss of a single day through 


strikes, is confident he can “do busi- 
ness” with Local 365, United Automo- 
bile Workers (C.I.0.) which has been 
operating under the controversial closed- 
shop contract with Brewster. 

This latest effort to get planes roll- 
| ing off the lines at Brewster follows a 
| turbulent year and a half. In the spring 
| of 1942, the Navy took over, ousted the 
| management, and released the plant 
| after a few weeks under new executives. 
| A year later, things were still dragging, 


THOMAS VS. TEXAS 


Since its enactment, Texas’ new Man- 
ford Act—designed to “regulate” 
union organizing—has been the butt 
of legal attacks by both C.I.O. and 
A.F.L. Last week R. J. Thomas, 
United Automobile Workers presi- 
dent, took the bull by the horns at the 
oil town of Pelly, coming off second 


bond, but he brought the fight to a 
quick head. Insisting that the law, 
which requires that union organizers 
can only ply their trade with a card 
issued through the Texas Secretary of 
State, is unconstitutional, Thomas 
made known that he would not only 
speak at Pelly but solicit membership 
for the Oil Workers International 
Union. Forewarned, Attorney Gen- 
eral Gerald Mann obtained a court 
restraining order, instructed the 
county sheriff to set the trap. It 
sprang, catching not only Thomas but 
three other union officials. Labor’s 


best and minus $1,000 posted for | 


and Kaiser was called in to 
could do. The flareup and 
Navy arrest of four plant guar 


what 


trike 9 


> 2 
headlines only a month ago. nits 
© Momentous Meeting—The ecisiog 
give Kaiser wider latitude is | lieved 

ave been reached at a four-hour » 


sion in Washington Sept. 24 in why 
members of the Truman ¢ Up a 
House Naval Affairs Committee 
ferred with Artemus Gates, Assisty 
Secretary of the Navy for Air. Hg 
ever, the Navy will not relinguish » 
trol entirely, as it will continuc to spe 
through Frederick Riebel, Jr., shift 
to the Brewster presidency from ¢ 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics at § 
same time that Kaiser went on 4 
we ng’ As board of directors. 

e Navy also will continue its jug 
diction over the plant guards and watd 
men whose refusal to surrender ynig 
seniority privileges as members of { 
U. S. Coast Guard Temporary Res 
precipitated the recent strike at 
Hatboro (Pa.) plant (BW —Sep.44 
p88). Four of the men were plac 
under arrest at the time. Since the 
two have been discharged after co 
martial proceedings. Others are awai 
ing a Navy decision. 

e@ Charge and Countercharge—Duri 
and since the strike, company officil 
and union leaders have indulged in 
great deal of name calling, each bla 
ing the other for production failure 
Riebel declared the C.I.O. contract » 
unworkable, that it was scuttling hi 
the same as it sank three previous ma 
agements. It was he who asked th 


case against the law thus came 4 
rectly into Texas’ courts for test 
tion. And Thomas, released after 
few hours in jail, is expected to be 
court Oct. 20, the date his habeqiips tru 
corpus writ is returnable. On the ou 
come of the case will depend the fi 
of similar laws which are now in effet 
in the states of Colorado, Kansas, A 
bama, and Florida. 
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THANKFUL 
x a bit of Canvas Overhead 


... Sanananda Area: It really rains in New 
— inches in one night — and a bit of Canvas 
ead is mighty welcome. 


very yard of Hooperwood FIRE CHIEF-finished 
a is just as important to the war effort as steel, 
um, explosives and other vital materials, for our 
iforces literally travel, live and fight under canvas. 


when the war is over, this amazing fire, water, 
rand mildew resistant Hooperwood “Engineered 
s"—now produced exclusively for government 
—will open up new broad fields of usefulness, 
{many widely used products. 


ation but a few — awnings that won't ignite from 
usly-tossed cigarettes or rot from mildew; special 
bs truck covers that will outlast their predecessors 


several times over; welding curtains, construction wind- 
breaks and tarpaulins that refuse to burn even though 
touched by torches, hot rivets, or glowing coals; canvas 
marine supplies that will help strike out the fear of fire 
on shipboard; aircraft canvas fabrics that repel gasoline 
and oil. 


These and many other applications of Hooperwood 
“Engineered Fabrics” for business and industry will be 
waiting for you when conditions return to normal. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago 


Mills: WOOCBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Since 1800 (through six wars) the HOOPER name has symbol- 
ized highest quality in Cotton Duck and other Heavy Cotton 
Fabrics, Paper Mill Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope, Sash Cord. 


Turning the “Searchlight” 
on Opportunities 


clues: 


wanted—pattern work 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and. ma- 
chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


wanted 


* IDEAS, INVENTIONS OR PATENTS—A 
company with a nationally known product 
would like to consider ideas and inventions 
suitable for post-war use in the industrial 
and commercial field of applying and dispens- 
ing lubricants, such as pumps, point to 
wint, centralized lubrication, ete. Also 
Redenutle. vacuum, or pneumatic actuated 
mechanisms, pistons, valves, etc., as used in 
the Aircraft and Automotive field. Also pas- 
senger and industrial elevators, automatic 
leveling devices, controls, ete., and similar 
items such as portable lifting and stacking 
trucks or mechanisms used about factories, 
ete. Before sending us any information, 
lease write for detailed instructions, Dept. 
Kpo. L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
employment service 
* EXECUTIVES SEEKING $2,500 to $20,000 
positions may contact employers through our 
confidential services. Estab. 28 yrs. National 
Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, Chicago. 
position wanted 

* SEASONED EXECUTIVE—War work com- 
pleted, desires contact manufacturer post- 
war or consumers goods. Experienced 
Finance, Accounting, Sales and Production, 


Engiheering and Maintenance. Draft Classi- 
fication 4H, Box 358. 

book offering 
* “SEND NO MONEY” by Louis BE. Asher 


and Edith Heal. 
Roebuck & Co. and Richard Sears, his magic 
methods of creating business and millions in 
»rofits ; intimate letters on promotion policies. 
llustrated, 240 pages, cloth bound, stamped 
in gold. A book of priceless value to every 
businessman, every advertiser. $2.75. Argus 
Books, 14 N. Michigan, Chicago. 


position vacant 


* ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTION execu- 
tive. Small manufacturer of electrical and 
mechanical devices now ruuning at capacity 
on war work wants man capable of assuming 
responsibility for current and post-war opera- 
tion and development. Location Chicago. 
oa experience and salary desired. Box 
59. 


The inside story of Sears 


“clues” information 


“clues”’ ads are published as espace ia available, usually 
within two or three weeks of receipt. Closing date on 
publication issues, Thursday of preceding week. Rate: 
50 cents @ word; $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Boz 
@s 2 words Address replies: c/o Business 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


number counts 
Week, 330 W. 


UNCLE SAM’S WAR CHEST 


calls for a BILLION DOLLARS A MONTH 
in War Bond sales. Do your part by en- 
couraging your employees to set aside at 
least 10% of the gross payroll in War 
Bonds, through the Payroll Savings Plan! 
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pattern work.. 


Truman committee to step in and place 
the blame. _ 

The National War Labor Board has 
stepped into the dispute and instructed 
the union and the company to “exe- 
cute forthwith” .a collective bargainin 
agreement, and Morris Shapiro, NWL 
representative, has been assigned to the 
task of disposing of the 19 issues which 
are in dispute in the contract to re- 
place the one that expired on Jan. 31. 


NEW LEWIS STRATEGY 


Persistent John L. Lewis is again 
back in the National War Labor Board’s 
hair, this time with a rewritten contract 
covering the I]linois coal fields for which 
he seeks approval. Determined to get 
the $2 a day wage increase that he pro- 
claimed as his goal last April, the new 
agreement revises the present work and 
pay schedules for miners and provides 
for an 84-hour day which will include 
underground travel time. The extra 14 
hours-work would be compensated for at 
$1.75 which, .added to the 25¢ a day 
previously awarded by NWLB for tools 
and lamps, would bring miners’ cash 
gains to the Lewis figure. ; 

Several weeks ago (BW—Aug.28’43, 
p14), the board declined to approve a 
Lewis-written [Illinois contract that 
called for a $1.25 daily allowance for 
portal-to-portal time. The latest agree- 
ment does not separate portal-to-portal 
time. from additional work time, and 
it is accorded a better chance of receiv- 
ing NWLB’s O.K. Its final execution, 
however, is contingent not only on 
NWLB action but upon OPA as well. 

Mine operators have declared that 


‘the contract cannot become effective 


until the higher labor costs it calls for 
are underwritten by higher prices. 


“COMP” PREMIUMS CUT 


Effective this month, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premiums take a 
drop on virtually a nation-wide scale. 
The saving to employers occurs through 
a proposal by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance affecting cal- 
culation of insurance premiums on wages 
paid for overtime work at “penalty” pay, 
such as time and a half. State insurance 
commissioners to whom the proposal 
was made are believed certain to accept 
it because it involves a cut in premiums, 
and to give it the weight of an order to 
the carriers within their jurisdiction. 

Premiums are based on payroll vol- 
ume. As payrolls soared under the stimu- 
lus of war production and overtime 
work, premiums rose too. Last spring, 
at the instigation of Adolph Reutlinger, 
president of a Louisville insurance 
agency, the Kentucky Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board directed carriers in the 
state to discontinue collecting premiums 
on 75% of overtime wages (BW_Jun. 
5°43,p80). 


AIRMINDED MISS 


One of the busiest workers at De 
Airport nowadays is the assistant 
fic controller, Dorothy Wise, a fo 
airline hostess. From her glass t 
she often handles a plane a minut 
the runways while monitoring fo 
dio circuits, keeping an ear on five 
phones, and announcing flights 
the public address system. In her 
time, Dorothy takes flying lesson 


The national council goes a 
further. It is proposing that if e 
ers keep their accounts in such f 
that the carrier’s auditors can disti 
readily between overtime wages 
straight-time wages, the “penalty” 
tion of overtime pay shall not 
cluded in the total amount on ¥ 
the insurance premium is calculate 
the bookkeeping system masks suc 
tinction, then the auditor arbit 
would deduct from the total payroll 
third of the amount carried on the} 
as overtime wages before comput 


In th 


premium. r US, 
new. R 

CASES FOR THE PRESIDENTE Ligh 
That the White House will hav — 
delicate job of determining wage At se 
for all employees of the nation’s Nav 
roads was assured this weck wheiiecise , 
report of the Railroad Eme suite 


Board, recommending a 4¢-an-ho 
hike for 300,000 operating worker 
bitterly attacked by union heads 
jection of what was denounced 


meras 
stallat 


isio1 


“ridiculously paltry award’’ is cert@y is a 
soon as rail labor chiefs can assem appli 
a formal session. pea 

This imminent action will sen © 


train crew wage dispute to Pre 
Roosevelt who already has his 
full with the nonoperating empl 
case involving more than a million 
ers. In both cases, specially app 
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L. S. Williams, Senior Research Engineer. A Toledoman since 1924, his original research has widened the horizons 


of useful knowledge. . 


- resulting in new and important developments in precision force-measuring devices. 


RESEARCH made Light fight, too 


In this total war Light is fighting 
rus, in ways former wars never 
ew. Research in Optics, the Science 
light, has given new strength to 
arms. 
At sea, the deadly fire-power of 
Navy owes its effectiveness to 
cise optical controls. In the air, 
‘miracle lenses of map-making 
meras probe the vitals of enemy 
lallations miles away; and the 
‘ision of our high altitude bomb- 
is a devastating demonstration 
applied optical science. 


long before the war, Toledo Opti- 


cal Research played its part in the 
search for new knowledge in the use 
and control of Light. It was ready 
when War called; as were Toledo 
Research developments in many 
other fields of war-need. 

Today Toledo precision devices 
and controls located deep in the 
vital centers of War production 
serve their country in the produc- 
tion of plane engines, explosives, 
synthetic rubber and myriad other 
War uses. 

And when the Great Tomorrow 
comes new progress, born of Toledo 


Research at War, will be ready for 
service in the broader fields of a 
World at peace again. 


This Toledo Precision Device balances air- 
plane propeller blades both longitudinally 
and transversely, permitting blades to be 
made fully interchangeable . .. and at field 
bases, permits worn or damaged blades to 
be rebalanced, rematched, and returned to 


service. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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COPPER IN WAR—VERSATILE AND POTENT 


Invaluable to Victory 


Men at war recognize the necessity 
of copper for munitions. Bornite ore, 
shown below, is a valuable source of 
potent wartime copper. It takes a 1%4- 
Ib. piece of bornite to produce the 
single ounce of copper needed for one 
caliber .50 tracer bullet jacket. 


BorNITE 


Nature doesn’t give up the precious 
red metal easily. It takes time and man- 
power to mine, crush and grind the ore, 
to smelt it... to refine the copper, melt 
and cast it. Only then is copper ready 
to be remelted and alloyed, cast, rolled 
or drawn into commercial shapes for 
fabrication into finished products. 

Here are a few wartime require- 
ments for copper. An M-4 tank re- 
quires 950 Ib., a fighter plane about 
1,000 Ib., a Flying Fortress 2,968 Ib., 
a submarine 348,000 Ib., a destroyer 
463,000 Ib. 

This gives an idea of why The 
American Brass Company, operating 
13 U.S.A. and Canadian plants, is 
working round-the-clock these days 
just to supply the copper for “war” 


uses. 
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Savoy-PLAZzA 


Saving manpower 

When the Savoy-Plaza, fashionable 
New York City hotel, was constructed 
in 1928, Anaconda Brass Pipe was used 
throughout for water lines, in keeping 
with the hotel’s policy of installing the 
finest and most enduring equipment. 


Increasing the total plumbing cost by 
less than 6%, the investment for non- 
rust pipe has repaid itself many times 
over. There has been no instance of 
failure, no interruption of service, vir- 
tually no upkeep problem . . . especially 
important during the recent years of 
labor shortage. 


Americans at War 


_ Since the birth of our country, 
American women have always fought 
shoulder-to-shoulder with their men to 
preserve their homes and their way of 
living against aggressors. 


Sotprers Boru 
Replaces son at machine 


No exception to this time-honored 
tradition is Mrs. Berenice R. Foster, 
an employee of the Metal Hose Branch 
of The American Brass Company. 
After her son, Corporal Stewart J. 
Foster, left in the spring of 1941 to 
join the Army, she took over his ma- 
chine to help produce the fighting tools 
necessary to win World War IT. Like 
thousands of other American Brass 
workers, she wears 
her “E” pin proudly, 
knowing well what it 
stands for. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 4310 


Back the attack with an extra War Bond 


Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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SUNDAY STEVEDORES es 
By doubling as Sunday stevedorg 


white collar workers are easing freig 
jams at railroad terminals while eanfilioth B 
ing upwards of $1.00 an hour. Typfhort a) 
cal is a New York Central gener 
agent, Glen Darling (above), who y 
loaded three cars on a recent Sunda 
He and 50 other railroad office enti yrtiss 
ployees took over at Detroit wh 
help wanted ads failed to produc 


en al 


ION 


ter a 
en ele 
last we 
tion I 
L. hh 
ctrical 
cott a 


boards made recommendations for p 
increases. ‘The nonoperating ward | 
an added 8¢ an hour was set aside | 
Economic Stabilization Director Fr 
Vinson, and the unions’ vote to sti 
sent the case to the President. Taki 
its cue from Vinson, the board handli 
the operating unions’ demands decid 


| to award only a 4¢ boost and save Viggtll’41 
son the trouble of repeating himself. mined 


devise some overtime scheme witho 


ut if n 
peal. 


Best guess is that the President w 


| technically violating the Little Stqgifhe res 
formula. ncis G 
ut at | 
SUPERVISORS MAY BARGAIIEE off 
ty to re 
The National Labor Relations Boagiithe pl: 
has not been able to win universal aed the 
| ceptance of its doctrine that supervisigi by fo: 
or foremen are management men agMoce at 
are not, therefore, entitled to collection me 
bargaining rights and privileges. Unio prod 
have rejected it and—as in the case Hially fe 
the Foreman’s Assn. of America—hagijiducts ¢ 
continued to organize supervisory came outs 
| ployees. Now a decision by the NqggkCity- 
| York State Labor Relations Board (il local 
| contradiction of the NLRB policy envied a b 
ciated in the Maryland Drydock cagmpufactu 
(BW—May]l 5°43,p8) promises to mij™jompar 
gate further the effects of the nationjmimers, 
board’s stand on the issue. Electr 
The New York case lined up C.L.0g@ Brad 
Transport Workers Union against tims Pate 
Bee Line, Inc., bus company, and it #@§ Cont: 
volved the question of the union's nggptoller 
to represent dispatchers, starters, sg Co. 
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rectors, the bus drivers’ immediate 
pryisOrs 

¢ New York board acknowledged 
+ the dispatchers, starters, and in- 
tors represent ey Ong but it 
ted the argument that permitting 
to sclect as their bargaining repre- 
tative the union of the drivers would 
nel 4 division of allegiance between 
yany and union In deciding that 
bus company supervisors constitute 
ppropriate bargaining unit, the New 
i board refused to reverse its former 
Hon on this issue. 


RD SHIFT DROPPED 


Aircraft has hit the bottom of 
manpower barrel and, as a conse- 
nce, is dropping the third shift in its 
beara Falls plant. Third-shifters will 
reassigned to other jobs at the Falls; 
three-shift schedule will be retained 
Bell’s Buffalo plants. 
both Bell Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright 
ot a net loss in employees because 
igh schoo! boys’ returning to their 
vs, the drafting of approximately 100 
a week, and desire of many women 
return to their household tasks. 

urtiss would hare 3,200 men and 
men and Bell 2,000 if they could get 


ION BOYCOTT ENJOINED 


fter a six-year seesaw in the courts, 
en electrical equipment manufactur- 
lst week won their fight for an in- 
ction restraining New York Local 3, 
L. International Brotherhood of 
trical Workers, from enforcing a 
vott against their products (BW— 
11'41,p66). But the union, still de- 
mined to take it to the Supreme 
ut if necessary, already is drafting an 
deal. 
he restraining order, issued by Judge 
ncis G. Caffey in the U.S. District 
ut at New York, directed the union 
| its officers not to seek to induce any- 
ty to refrain from using the products 
the plaintiff manufacturers. Caffey 
hed the door against possible subter- 
t by forbidding the union to adopt or 
pice any punitive measures against 
nm members who handle or install 
p products. The injunction also spe- 
ly forbade refusal to handle the 
ducts on the ground that they were 
ie outside the five boroughs of New 
‘City—the device by which the pow- 
i local was accused of having main- 
hd a boycott to the benefit of local 
ufacturers. 
ompanies joined in the fight are Allis- 
mers, Westinghouse Electric, Gen- 
Electric, Cutler-Hammer, Square D, 
1 Bradley Co., Clark Controller Co., 
s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Elec- 
Controller & Mfg Co., Monitor 


‘toller Co., and Trumbull Electric 
Co. 
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“SORRY, SON, YOU AND MUMMY will have to have the birthday party without me. Look 
at my desk. Nobody knows what’s to be done but me. A thousand little jobs that ought 
to take care of themselves. And I haven’t even started the really important job that has 


to be done before I go home tonight.” 


/ 
“AS YOUR PRINTER, Mr. Wallace, I’ll make 
a suggestion. Read this Hammermill 
book, ‘3 Steps that Get Things Done.’ 
It tells how to organize routine, simplify 
work with printed forms that get things 


done right and on time.” 
«, 
LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK — — 


“KNOW HOW" 


x rs 
sins Bmverience, Hammermil 
papermakers 
“know ho 

paper that meets 
test of business use. 


“1'M STEPPING OUT WITH MY FAMILY 
tonight, Jimmy. Look at that desk. Clean 
as a whistle. All set for tomorrow. Put 
everything in writing. Put it on paper. 
mill book showed me how easy it is.” 
That’s the answer. And that Hammer- 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR T9 THE PUBLIC 


For free copy of the new little book,“3 STEPS THAT 
GET THINGS DONE,” attach coupon to your company 
letterhead and mail to Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Position 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 
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Fight up to ICC 


Issue of competitive bids 
for railroad securities-long a 
bone of contention—now awaits 
a formal decision. 


When family fights get out of hand, 

and skeletons are dragged out for the 
edification of the neighbors, it’s hard to 
tell what the repercussions will be. 
That’s why investment bankers bewail 
the fact that they haven’t been able to 
settle their quarrel over competitive bid- 
ding for new issues of railroad securities 
within their family; now an Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision in the 
brawl has become almost inevitable—a 
subject spiked by ICC ever since a for- 
mal investigation in 1922. 
@ Matter of Negotiation—Traditionally, 
railroad securities, other than equip- 
ment trust certificates, have been sold 
by negotiation between the roads and 
groups of bankers. Equally traditional 
is the fact that Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Morgan Stanley & Co. have been the 
dominant bankers for the railroads. 

Most of the people who have to make 

their living in the bond business would 
hate to see any change in the setup as 
radical as compulsory bidding for rail 
issues—jealously though they may eye 
the position of the two top houses from 
time to time. Their attitude was typi- 
fied by the bitter (but losing) fight they 
put up when the Securities & Exchange 
Commission was incubating its Rule 
U-50 which finally forced most public 
utility issues onto the auction block. 
@ Started in 1938—The railroad battle 
was precipitated by ex-Wall Streeter 
Robert R. Young. Ever since 1938, 
when he fought the House of Morgan 
over control of the so-called Van Swer- 
ingen rail empire, Young has been un- 
dercutting the traditional leaders in the 
new issue market. He has been particu- 
larly successful when his chief holding 
company, Alleghany Corp., has had a 
stake in the financing involved, but he 
also has been highly vocal in other situ- 
ations where his connection with the 
business was much less direct. 

Young was not a in striking out 
at Harold Stanley and the rest of the 
“Morgan crowd.” In 1938, he cut them 
out of a juicy bit of business when he 
had the Alleghany-controlled Chesa- 
peake & Ohio sell $30,000,000 of bonds 
to his staunch allies, the big Chicago 
underwriter, Halsey Stuart & Co., and 
Cyrus Eaton’s Cleveland underwriting 
firm, Otis & Co., on the grounds that 
their price was better than any that 


100 ¢ Finance 


could be secured via a Morgan-Kuhn 
Loeb bid. 

@ Friend Lands One—A little later, he 
forced the sale at competitive bidding 
of Cincinnati Union Terminal and St. 
Louis Terminal issues, where previously 
Morgan also had been the traditional 
bankers, and one of these was awarded 
to friend Henry L. (Harry) Stuart of 
Halsey Stuart, which made victory even 
sweeter, 

In late 1941, he struck again. This 
time, though C. & O. no longer con- 
trolled the road, Young intervened suc- 
cessfully in the case of a new $18,000,- 
000 Ene issue. Here the ICC rescinded 
an earlier negotiated sale to Morgan 
Stanley and ordered the bonds sold at 
auction. Once more, Halsey Stuart 
ended up finally with an offering origi- 


‘nally tabbed for Morgan. 


@ Erie Snagged Again—Next, due to an 
ICC investigation brought on by objec- 
tions filed by Young and the C. & O., 
Erie again had to cancel a previously 
negotiated sale (BW —Feb.13'43,p101), 
this time of $14,000,000 34% bonds 
sold to Morgan Stanley for public dis- 
tribution. The ICC, though ducking a 
final decision on competitive bidding, 
bawled out Erie for not having explored 
the possibilities of a better price else- 
where, and the road soon changed the 
financing into $10,000,000 of serial 


notes. These it sold at competitive bid- 
ding, and again Halsey Stuart was low. 

In July, the fight flared up again. 
This time Young was conspicuous by 


Key figures in the fight over competi- 
tive bidding for new issues of railroad 
securities are Harold Stanley (left), 
head of Morgan Stanley & Co., one 
of the two dominant Wall Street 


his absence, but his colleag es. 
and Eaton, were in there s\ ingjn,; 
him. They showed no hesit 
in tackling a tough customer the p, 
sylvania, a “Kuhn Loeb road ’ 
the Young group very definitch 
entrée. > 
e@ Westerners Repulsed—In 
the ICC finally approved an carlie, 
gotiated deal under which kuhn | 
bought $28,000,000 Pennsy) ania, 0 
& Detroit 33% refunding bonds, 4) 
the ICC termed a last minute offe, 
Young’s allies to buy the bonds at | 
vs. Kuhn Loeb’s original price of } 
as “made on the spur of the mong 
and without adequate considcration,” 
From there on, however, tlic Peng 
vania-Kuhn Loeb victory pctered , 
The ICC wasn’t convinced that 
road had secured the best price pos 
for its bonds. Also, it forced Ky 
Loeb to up its price to 1014. The Id 
too, was disturbed by testimony a} 
interlocking directorships of the ; 


this (9) 


wl 


and many institutions handling 

bonds (a pet theme of Young's when 
nouncing negotiated sales and “ban 
dominated” directorates) and in 


comments on this phase of the mat 
didn’t spare the lash. Then, to cap 
climax, the commission suddenly { 
cided that it should conduct a formal 
quiry into all aspects of the competi 
bidding picture. 

@ The Formal Lineups—In the peri 
set aside for the filing of briefs (j 
completed), the ICC received 46 ca 
munications of which only eight favoq 
competitive bidding. Of the 23 act 
briefs filed, 16 wanted a continuance 
the negotiated sale method. 
included such organizations as Met 


4 
n 


his gro 


| 


bankers of steam carriers (Kuhn, L0 
& Co. is the other), and Robert 
Young, ex-Wall Streeter, now head 
the Van Sweringen roads, and an¢ 
enemy of the House of Morgan. 
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The Stainless Steel this man is working on today may be in Italy, Germany 
Japan next month . . . part of a gun, a tank or a plane. 


The Man With The Wheel knows that every piece of Stainless Steel that leaves 
hands must meet gruelling tests on battlefronts and production lines. Trained in 
ing apprenticeship and seasoned through experience, this workman knows that 
skill, thoroughness and care are helping to defeat the enemy, to shorten the war 


d to save American lives. 
‘ ioe ye : BACK THE ATTACK 
The products of this wheel are giving dependable service in every sector of this WITH WAR BONDS 


bal war. Rust ess, largest producer of Stainless Steel, is helping to make American 
iting weapons count where they will mean the most. Our laboratories are con- 
aly developing and testing Stainless Steels to meet new and exacting requirements. 


War has telescoped time, crowded work that formerly took years into a brief 
nofmonths. We are sparing neither time nor effort to produce precision Stainless 
to help America with her Number One Job — Winning the War. 


RUSTLES S 


IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 
bss BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
1d an 4 


organ. | Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclustucly 
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Towmotor at Marion, Ohio Engineer Depot stacking 
pallet loads of camouflage material in warehouse, 


, ae volumes of small units 
are effectively moved through production, storage, and 


shipping on pallets or similar load carriers 


Pi TOWM OTD } 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © 1221 E. 1S2W0 STREET, CLEVELAND J 


STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 
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| investor support. They’ point out t 
| all roads already have the right, if t 


politan Life, six major rail; ' 
the National Assn. of Securit es f)., 
| and the Investment Bank a 
| America which said Otis , 
member publicly sponsori: 
tive bids. 

Briefs favoring competitive pig 

were filed, other than by , irticipay 
| by the Railway Labor Executives 
| by two Young roads, C.&(). ang 

New York, Chicago & St. | ouis 
joint Halsey Stuart-Otis bricf carrie 
familiar name as coauthor—the yer 
seph L. Weiner, in fact, who, bef 
resuming private law practice, heaj 
the SEC utilities division and wrote 
competitive bidding rule now operat 
e SEC Moderately Mum—The SEC 
self, filed no formal brief, since it te 
the problem “patently one for solu 
by the ICC” alone, but it did send j 
for information purposes—full det 
covering all the utility issues sold 
to August 31, 1943, since its competit 
bidding rule went into effect. 

The briefs filed disclosed nothi 
pro or con, that had not been discu 
many times publicly in the past. 
against compulsory bidding still ¢ 
it leads to overpricing in times of } 
markets that would eventually harm 
vestors and cost the rails later on s 


Assn 
Its g 
COmp 


wish, to sell their securities thro 
competitive bidding and ask why, if 


method is so good, the U. S. Treas 
abandoned competitive bidding in | 
after trying it out with five offerings 
long-term issues. 

@ Questionable Points—Also, the 
the ICC has had the power for 
to see that the rails secured a reasona 
price for any new issues sold, and t 


IT'S NC 
Our | 
Ifwe h 
at face . 


| ding would eventually force concen 


| (mostly I1.B.A. members) so responsi 


bids made by objectors for issues | 
viously sold at negotiated sales 
little as a guide since they are purp 
made high in an endeavor to upset 
apple-cart. te Wron 
The Investment Bankers Assn pharlies. 


particular, fears that competitive jmp steep 
ord to 


ybe ¥ 


appiness 


wron 


We cai 
siness 1 
me's wh 
; . Splurgi 
in the past for the wide distributior dine 
issues heretofore deemed so necess 7 7 
@And the Other Side—The Ha en, | 
Stuart-Otis brief bluntly asks the If 
to break “the monopoly of Mo 
Stanley & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & § 
which has been so detrimental to The re: 
carriers and the public.” It offers apygyte is n 
priate answers to each of the object 
and questions propounded bv the ¢ 
sition. 


The ICC public hearings, soon | 


tion of distribution into the hands 


relatively few underwriters and dea 
and wipe out the many small h 


held, are generally expected to be qe 45 
heated, and no one is guessing That’s | 
the commission’s eventual decisi . 
either. However, if compulsory ‘ right 
petitive bidding for rail issues is orde over 
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iT’s NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 
Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 


Ifwe handle it erong, it can blow up in 
w face... lengthen the war... and 
ybe wreck our chances of having 
pppiness and security after the war. 


wrong way to handle it...and why 


i wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Marlies. To wink at prices that lock 
psteep . . . telling ourselves we can 
urd to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we're 
siness men, farmers, or workers. And 
m’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
et higher prices. And higher wages 
lpush prices up some more. . . faster 
faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
fe is More money in pay envelopes 
y than there are things to buy with 
This year, we Americans will have 
phillion dollars more income than there 
goods and services to buy at present 
mes. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


That’s the dynamite! 
right way to handle it...and why 
overnment is doing a lot of things to 
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Mister—you're getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 

. and keep America a going nation 


_ afterwards. 


And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 
Don't ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, your own services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stomps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your deb?s. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they’ll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up ¢ Wear it out 
Make it do e Or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of Americo. 
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“... UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS 


There are several ardent Kirsten smokers on this 
Southern Tropical Island... and every night our 
KirsTEN pipes are enjoyed as we think of our 
homes and loved ones.” 

An excerpt from a letter we received recently 


which indicates that even under the most adverse 
circumstances, a KirsTEN smoker finds pleasure 
and comfort in this fine pipe. 
Keep yours clean and you'll keep it going 
for the duration and longer. 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 


JAG A 
Kintw 
RADIATOR” P| 


with the 


HUNTER 
Electro-COPYIST 


The days when extra typists had to be 
brought in, or the regular staff worked 
overtime to complete a rush copying 
job, are forever gone. One of the many 
Hunter Electro-Copyist models suits 
your needs exactly. With it your office 
boy can turn out as many copies as de- 
sired of anything printed, written, typed 
or drawn. A complex isometric drawing, 
or a simple but long circular letter, are 
all the same t the Hunter Electro- 
Copyist—they are turned out with 
photo-exact accuracy: and at a speed 
that makes you forget time was ever a 
factor in reproduction jobs. 

GET THE FACTS! Send for 
booklet showin why the 
Hunter Electro-Copyist is su- 
perior to other reproduction 


methods. Or ask for a dem- 
onstration on your own work, 


MUNTER ELECTRO-C 


107 E. Fayette St 
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THE MARKETS 


The rather sharp mid-September flare- 

up in prices seems to have turned out to 
be a six-day wonder. Stocks generally 
have since been showing a consistent, 
even though uneventful, downtrend. 
According to Street reports, this has been 
mainly due to the selling coming into 
the market from disappointed traders 
who had guessed that the move upward 
would gain some momentum; instead, it 
showed no follow-through whatever. 
@ That Bull Signal—This action of the 
market, indicating that the investor is 
still confused over the outlook, has been 
very disappointing to the Street as a 
whole. On the defensive is the group 
which has yet to admit publicly that the 
late-July break in prices ever meant any- 
thing more than a mere delay in the 
fulfillment of the rosy predictions they 
had hazarded when the rails broke 
through carlier (BW —Jul.17°43,p102). 

Actually, this group is now forced to 

confess that its omnipotent charts cur- 
rently furnish no clear “signal” on the 
direction the market may take in its 
next move. The most they venture to 
say now is that the “inconclusive nature” 
of the recent action seems to indicate 
that even some additional recession in 
prices could be witnessed without destroy- 
ing all aaa for a subsequent resumption 
of the earlier 1943 bull market trend. 
@ Floor at 100% of Parity—The week's 
major market flurry was in commodities 
rather than securities. It all started when 
Canadian authorities suspended wheat 
trading on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change on Tuesday, and the excitement 
increased later the same day when the 
House Agriculture Committee was re- 
ported to have voted to put a basic floor 
under farm prices at parity. 

The Winnipeg suspension (which adds 
another to the steadily growing list of 


ghost commodity markets) was 


4 mex, 
ure unexpected even though it had he. 
rumored for days. The previ us af. 


noon “good autherity” in O+:awa jy 
been quoted to the effect that ‘he mo. 


had been discussed but aband 
because Britain opposed it, 


@ Factor in Wages—Purpose of ‘he mo, 


is to protect Canada’s cost-of-li 


Various subsidies have been paid of ky 
to keep that indicator from edging yp; 


the point where another \ bo 


would have to be paid. Higher whe» 


prices, which have their inevit 


fluence on flour and bread, had } 
worrying the price and wage authorit; 


lately. 
Winnipeg contracts will be sct 


til further notice at Monday’: closing 


quotation of $1.203; the governmen 
taking over wheat from earlier 
from the one now being harvest 
basis of $1.25, Fort William. 


d on 


+ 


TOps and 


+ 


@ Action in Chicago—The closing lifted 
prices in Chicago where traders bouch 
to lift spreads. Strength spread to oth 
grains, notably rye, and to other con 
modities after the report of the part 


floor program got around. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Ye 


Week Ago Ago 

Stocks 

Industrial ...118.5 121.3 116.8 

Railroad .... 37.4 38.2 37.0 

SES twas S14 52D ‘590.1 
Bonds 

Industrial ...117.3 116.9 117.2 1 

Railroad .... 98.2 98.6 98. 

Utility - 115.7) 115.7 115.6 106 

U. S. Govt..113.2) 113.1 112.9 1 


Ag 


) 
} 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except fot 
government bonds which are from the Fed 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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many believe it would be only.a ques- 
ron of time then before that method 
ould become obligatory for all cor- 

rate offerings. Such a turn of affairs, 
obviously, would necessitate much read- 
ystment of the present securities dis- 
tribution setup. Also, some under- 
writers now wonder if it might not have 
been wiser and more profitable to have 
had somebody in the ring slugging it 
out with Young from the start instead 
of trying to handle the matter in keep- 
ing with “the Street’s dignity.” 


WIRE MERGER GO-AHEAD 


The Federal Communication Com- 
mission, after formally closing its hear- 
ings on the proposed Western Union- 
Postal Telegraph merger, permitted the 
filing of briefs on the case by interested 
parties up to Sept. 22. This caused some 
fears (BW—Sep.18’43,p110) that the 
FCC might not have sufficient time to 
consider the matter properly and render 
a verdict before Oct. 1, the deadline 
laid down by Western Union when it 
agreed to the deal. 

However, such fears proved ground- 
less. The deadline was met with two 
days to spare, since the FCC (spurred 
on, according to reports, by a request of 
the N. Y. State Public Service Commis- 
sion which, also considering the case, 
did not want to have to assume full re- 
ponsibility) announced on the 28th its 
approval of the consolidation by a 5-to-1 
vote. 


SERVICEMEN AS A RISK 


The armed forces of the United 
States on June 30 included some 4,100,- 
000 holders of policies issued by the 
American life insurance companies. 
With but few exceptions, moreover, 
these policies had been purchased be- 
fore the war and thus provide holders 
with full protection while they are in 
the service. These are among the find- 
ings in a comprehensive survey by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

From the time of Pearl Harbor until 
June 30, 1943, benefits totaling $10,- 
300,000 were paid on 9,100 policies, due 
to the death of holders as a result of 
enemy action. Death occurring in line 
of duty, but excluding action with the 
enemy, necessitated the disbursement of 
$13,300,000 on 4,900 policies, while 
claims for deaths from natural causes, 
including those not connected with 
military service, numbered 4,000 and in- 
volved payment of $7,400,000. 

All in all, the first 19 months of hos- 
tilities cost the life companies payments 
of around $32,000,000 on the policies 
held by those in the service. In the first 
six months of 1943, claims for deaths 
from all causes came to $15,000,000. 
However, this figure represented but 
2.69% of the total death benefits paid 
out by the life companies in that period, 
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This Giant Bellows Solves a 
Difficult Heat Expansion Problem 


War's demand for the seeming impossible is be- 
coming commonplace here at Cook Electric . . . The 
successful meeting of one out-of-the-ordinary re- 
quirement invariably leads to another . . . The 


bellows illustrated above is another emphatic ex- 
ample . . . A well known manufacturer wanted a Fe a gre 
bellows that would handle rarefied gases for a diffi- principle in bellows design. 
cult heat expansion problem—an almost impossible 


problem based on specifications submitted—but again Cook “came through.” 


This bellows, involving the new “Sine Curve” principle and Cook “‘Spring- 
life” construction, is made of .025 gauge electrolytically pure copper. It has 
a 22” O.D. and a 16” I.D. and is 18” between flange faces. The mated flanges 
are copper sheathed steel. The bellows is phos-copper brazed, will withstand 
temperatures as high as 1200° F. It has 2” of travel and 1” lateral thrust, 
differential pressure is 15 lbs. and its life expectancy is 3,500,000 flexures. 


It is an outstanding job of bellows design and construction . . . one more 
proof that you can look to Cook for the impossible. 


4 OOK ELECTRIC 


a Eq Company 
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and payments covering the lives . { +} 
killed in action accounted { 
0.84% of the total. 

In the first seven months o/ | 
total death benefits disbursed 
American life companies came to S43), 
850,000. This was 10% more than 4 
outgo in the same 1942 period, }): 
death benefit payments in July aloy 
ran only slightly above similar ¢,. 
earlier levels. 


Big “VT” Credit 


Nash-Kelvinator become; 


i+ 


first large war contractor to 
avail itself of cushion agains 
termination in new type loan, 


Since war conditions stopped the man. 
ufacture for civilian use of its normal 
principal products—the Nash automobi; 
and the Kelvinator and Leonard home 
and commercial electric refrigerators- 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has grown 
into one of the nation’s large produces 
of war supplies. It has concentrated on 
aircraft engines and propellers (late! 
helicopters, too), but numerous other 
munitions also make up a good part oj 
its current output. Scope of its business 
is perhaps best evidenced by the $65). 
000,000 of unfilled orders listed on it 
books June 30, 1943. 

e Convenient Cushion—The end of hos. 
tilities, with consequent cancellation of 
contracts, and the subsequent swingback 
into normal peacetime production, 
posed a big problem. It was not surpri- 
ing, therefore, to see the company lst 
week become the first major armament 
producer to take advantage of the post: 
war cushion recently made available to 
those in its fix via the new a of 
V-loan (BW —Sep.11’43,p103) which 
specifically designed to protect a wa 
contractor's working capital when wa 
orders are terminated. 

Negotiated by the Chase National 
Bank through the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, the new Nash-Kelvinato: 
$75,000,000 revolving Regulation VT 
bank credit will be shared by a group 0! 
21 institutions throughout the county 
with which the company has long en- 
joyed close relations. Chase and another 
New York bank, the Manufacturers 
Trust, will each get a 10% piece. 

e Credit Now or Later—Terms provide 
for a government guarantee to the lend: 
ing banks of 90% of any loans made 
thereunder, and, on sums borrowed, an 
interest rate of 23% will prevail. 
standby charge on the unused portion ¢ of 
the credit is to be three-eighths of 1“ 
and funds meanwhile may be borrowed 
to finance any current war contracts, 4 
well as to provide immediate working 
capital in the event of any sudden con- 
tract terminations. 
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HE TRADING POST 


hat about Education? 


“4 share of stock with a par value of 
) pays a 4% dividend annually. If 
ou bought ten shares of the stock at 
4), what rate of income would you 
ceive on your investment?” If you 
ere to ask the average high school 
ident that question, the chances are 
;to | you would get a wrong answer. 
1, fact, 2,281 pupils, in a recent test, 
naged to give 95 different wrong 
nswers. Only 4 out of every 100 knew 
he correct answer. 

This was considered the most difficult 


Nn. {the 55 questions in the test. Nearly 
iif the pupils did not know that 86.4 
man. ae ten times 8.64. One out of ten did 
ora) faggot even. know how many weeks there 
obi: age ina year. About 18%, or nearly 
home qgpne out of five, could not express 4 as 
tors. gg percentage. ee 
rown qi [he tests covered pupils in five New 
hucers fqqgork City high schools, five upstate 
od on ew York high schools, one high school 
latelh Pennsylvania, and one in Kansas. 
oth: get's little reason to believe that bet- 
art of ger esults would be obtained elsewhere. 
siness * * & 
2 +, [gy Last April, the New York Times pub- 
~ Bihed the results of its survey of Ameri- 
f hos. qe" history knowledge among some 
on of aggu0 students in 36 colleges. 
oback fq Some 20% of the students were 
ction, fqqpund to have not the faintest idea what 
uptis: ¢ country fooks like; 30% did not 
y last geow that Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 
ment (qgent_of the United States during the 
post ie World War, 84%, or six out of 
sie ty ees. Were unfamiliar with the contri- 
pe of utions of Jefferson; 88% could not tell 
ch is hat Andrew Jackson had done. 
gels The Harvard Crimson, a_ student 
1 war Me™ Paper, attacked the survey as “one 
~ Be the biggest hoaxes in American his- 
tional qe Three Harvard professors said 
Bank Met the survey and its results were 
inator qpeculous. But educators, the country 
, VT fp Said they were not surprised. 
up of * * & 
oa A few days ago, an editonal writer 
other eated_over what he called “the con- 
turers get Of high school education” by the 
hole American people, and over the 
-ovide a’ ‘hat with three times the popula- 
‘Jeng. ge" Of Great Britain we have fifteen 
made ae’s the number of children in high 
.d. an 00. Which may mean just exactly 
~The ping as a measure of educational 
ion of (aeesess. Such a “conquest” may well 
5 1, Ie Xhieved by dragging down the stand- 
cowed eof high ‘school education to the 
nts, as gp’. Of the mass rather than by raisin 
srking a’ Mass to the level of high schoo 
» con bucation. 


There is reason to believe that the 
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high school graduate of today does not 
get anywhere near the education of his 
predecessor of 30 or 40 years ago. In- 
deed, there is some ground for suspicion 
that many of today’s college graduates 
are little better educated than the high 
school graduates of that day. That, of 
course, applies to the academic courses 
rather than to the professional schools, 
although it is possible that inadequate 
high school preparation is a substantial 
handicap to professional education. 
Merely keeping more boys and girls in 
school longer does not mean that they 
will be better educated. 

Wilson L. Fairbanks, one of the edi- 
tors of the New York Times, said a few 
months ago: “I am greatly concerned 
over the widespread manifestations of 
the spirit of unthoroughness, the sheer 
inability or unwillingness to go to the 
very root of things. Softness, of which 
Americans are often accused, is not a 
harsh enough term to describe this. We 
need that blunt and uncompromising 
Anglo-Saxon word—sloppiness.” 

Willard Waller, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Columbia University, in making 
public a study of educational institu- 


tions in wartime, some three weeks ago, | 


observed that “the situation is becom- 
ing worse, and a generation of poor edu- 
cation is ahead.” 


2 ca * 


Retraining of demobilized soldiers 
and war workers, and the expansion of 
vocational training are recognized by 
many business men as their own tre- 
sponsibilities. But they are becoming 
concerned over the more fundamental 
parts of education—the elementary 
schools, high school and college training 
—which pre-form the human material 
that comes to them: the young folks 
they have to work with, to train in 
special skills, and to whom they ulti- 
mately will intrust their businesses, 
factories, and laboratories. 

During the past 20 years or more, 
educational facilities have increased 
prodigiously. In the large cities, per 
capita expenditures for libraries have 
increased 300%; daily expenditures for 
each student attending school have 
risen 250%. 

But suppose we get through this war 
and open the door of opportunity more 
widely to the so-called common man. 
Can we hope that the next generation 
—unversed in our history, inept in its 
arithmetic, able to read but not to 
reason—will do much better than those 
who have gone before? We have been 
told that the hope of democracy lies 
in an educated people. On the record, 
just how bright is that hope? And what 
are we doing about it? Wc. 


Not Too Old 


IS brains and skill are young 

enough. Age has sapped the 
strength from his arms, legs and 
back but his hands have kept the 
cunning that years of experience 
taught him. 


In this emergency he has come 
back to work. A ‘Budgit’ Hoist 
made it possible. It lifts the heavy 
parts in and out of his machine 
tool so that he produces as much 
as the son whom he replaced. 


Even women, with ‘Budgits’, 
are filling thousands of places pre- 
viously denied them by the neces- 
sary lifting. With electric power 
| lifting the parts, the worker’s 
| strength goes into production. 
| There is no danger of rupture, 
strain or over-fatigue. 


There are no installation costs 
with a ‘Budgit’. “Hang up, plug 
in and use” are the only instruc- 
tions. 


As the call goes out for more 
women and older men in war in- 
dustries, the ‘Budgit’ Hoist is a 
salvation tomanagement troubled 
with loss of man-power. 


‘Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
lbs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, use. For information, 
write for Bulletin 356. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial instruments. 
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THE TREND 


X’S IN THE POSTWAR EQUATION 


It is one of the anomalies of the present stage of our 
economic development that the importance we attach to 
the saving-investment functions of our economy is so 
great while our knowledge of the working of those func- 
tions remains so small. To nothing does this apply with 
such force as to wartime savings—and to the problem of 
how far they will carry us in the postwar era. 

Business men and economists generally agree that the 
immediate postwar outlook for America is a higher level 
of peacetime activity than we have ever seen before— 
simply because of the accumulation of savings during 
these years in which the needs of war have denied us the 
autos and homes, plant and equipment which we other- 
wise would have bought. 


@ Yet how high that level will be is still unknown. Where 
will it fall between the 100-billion-dollar gross product we 
knew in 1940, and the 200-billion-dollar_gross product 
we shall be experiencing by this year’s end? In the realm 
of mystery with that question rests also another: How 
long can we sustain into the years of peace whatever level 
of activity we do attain at their beginning? On the 
answers to these hangs our entire future. 

Answers to the first can take two extremes. One is that 
we shall suffer postwar inflation—for even 200 billion dol- 
lars would be an overvaluation of our ordinarily cheaper 
peacetime capacity product. The other is that we. shall 
suffer mass unemployment—for if we produce in the post- 
war only as much as in 1940, unemployment might run 
up to 20 millions (BW—Apr.24'43,p116). 


@ On the one hand, the end of the war will see business 
and consumers attempting to satisfy their pentup wants 
for goods. They may do so by investing and spending not 
only their current incomes, but also part of their accu- 
mulated savings—at a time when government may face 
demobilization and rehabilitation expenditures so enor- 
mous as to be met only by continued deficit borrowing. 
These conditions would result in capacity production, 
but they also must create an inflation of prices to dis- 
tribute the fruits of our still limited capacity to produce. 

However, we are also frequently reminded of the one 
lesson of previous investigations into savings and invest- 
ment: that, normally, savings of both business and con- 
sumers tend to rise far more rapidly than the gross 
national product, but that the opening of investment out- 
lets fails to accelerate as quickly. Inevitably, when this 
occurs it limits the rise of economic activity. 

We know that both sets of conditions will be operative 
in the postwar economy, but we don’t know to what 
extent. Take consumer spending and saving, for instance. 
Economists have differed widely in their estimates of how 
much consumers may be expected to increase their rate 
of savings at levels of the national income higher than we 
have known before in peace. However, working against 
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these assumed but unmeasured increases will be the f, 
that consumers who have put away nest-eggs during ty 
period of wartime shortages will be freer-handed aby 
spending their postwar incomes. 

Although we have figures on how much all consume 
are saving during the war, we know very little about jyd 
how such savings are distributed as between those j 
come groups that look to savings as capital and thog 
that lock to savings as nest-eggs. From what figures they 
are on these accumulations, we can only speculate as 
their effect on postwar spending habits. Because we doy! 
know how the rate of savings would tend to rise “no, 
mally,” or how much this would be offset by the effect ¢ 
wartime accumulations, all theories about what consy 
ers will do are subject to a doubly wide range of error, 


e In turn, the question of how much investment ther 
must be to offset postwar savings is left unanswered 
Indeed, we don’t know how much savings business woul 
tend to accumulate out of the postwar gross product 
And equally subject to error are estimates of what bus 
ness would tend to invest in the postwar period. For; 
against the lag in investment outlets prewar, we knoy 
that investment would tend to increase if consume 
spending rose sharply; and we also know that busine 
must make up for part of the replacement of equipment 
which it was forced to suspend during the war. 

What we know about how long our economy will ma 
at higher peacetime levels is as nothing compared to what 
we know about how high a level we are apt to rise to 
and that isn’t much, as we have seen. But just as we 
know that those levels of activity are apt to be highe 
than prewar, so also can we see that they will not be 
long sustained if we experience a marked postwar inf 
tion that dissipates the benefits of wartime savings, or if 
to begin with, we fail to rise much higher than the leve 
of 1940, despite the lifting but somewhat temporary effect 
of deferred demand. 


© Although it is clear that even the most precise and 
most probable estimates of postwar savings and invest 
ment must hurdle the uncertainties and difficulties of the 
reconversion and transition periods before they can bf 
confirmed, we do face a need for pushing a realistiq 
examination of the mechanics of the postwar economy 
We need more surveys of factors that can be measured 

such as the distribution of consumers’ wartime savings 

and we need more intelligent study of the savings-invest 
ment equation. Above all, we require open-eyed and 
open-minded attention to the facts about postwar saving 
and investment as those facts become available dunng 
the earliest months of postwar experience—so that polic 
decisions may be made as speedily as possible. 
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